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A woman explained in the February Family Digest why 

it was necessary for her, with the permission of the 

Church, to obtain a civil divorce. Here is another woman’s 
view of the matter 


I AM 
NOT 


A DIVORCED CATHOLIC 


Anonymous 


and compassion the article 
in the February Family 
Digest entitled “I Am a Divorced 
Catholic.” It might so easily have 
been me. 
_ At 19 I married a young man 
who in the 17 years since has de- 
veloped an insatiable taste for al- 
cohol, managed to get us thou- 
sands of dollars in debt, consort- 
ed openly with other women and 
shown other indications of being 
a less-than-model husband and 
father. 
Many times I have felt I could 


I READ WITH marked interest 


not endure it another day. About 
a year ago I discussed the advisa- 
bility of a separation with my 
pastor and with a lawyer. The 
pastor said that, under the cir 
cumstances, if we could be as- 
sured of support he would 
strongly advise a separation and 
had no doubt the Chancery office 
would give the necessary permis- 
sion. He said the Church did not 
oblige me to remain in a situation 
which involved the likelihood of 
physical harm or extreme emo- 


tional damage. 
The lawyer, a _ non-Catholic, 
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said that as far as he could see 
it didn’t make any _ difference 
whether a person was a Catholic 
or Mohammedan or atheist: when 
a marriage reached the point 
where there was reason to fear 
that the life of either party was 
endangered by staying together 
(I had asked him about the legal 
aspects of leaving instructions 
regarding custody of the children 
in case my husband should take 
it into his liquor-blurred head 
some evening to try a little tar- 
get practice at home) — well, that 
was when divorce was the only 
answer, he said. 

A Church separation was all I 
cared to get, but my husband 
would have settled for nothing 
less than civil divorce. 

It was a serious step to take, 
involving many things. I thought 
it over carefully, weighing it from 
every angle, and I prayed earn- 


estly and continually for the 
grace to know God’s will and the 
courage to follow it. 

I decided against a separation. 

I am not intending to imply 
that the “Divorced Catholic” who 
wrote the article in the February 
issue was wrong in any way. I 
sympathize with her at the very 
real difficulties of her new way 
of life and assume that her ac- 
tion was the right one for her. 

But I am writing this because 
I had a strong temptation to re- 
verse my own decision after read- 
ing her story. “I could still leave 

. perhaps it would be 
the bet thing, after all... for 
the sake of the children. . .” 

I fought it through and dug 
out the old list of pro’s and con’s 
and came up with the same ans- 
wer I got last year: stick it out. 
And then I wondered if some 
other reader who might possibly 
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be facing the same necessity of 
decision and might be influenced 
by her story might also be helped 
by a review of the factors which 
led me to make a different — not 
necessarily a better — choice. 

For me, it boiled down to this: 
What is God’s will? What will 
best work for the spiritual wel- 
fare of each of us? 

I made two lists and under 
one I put all the arguments I 
could think of in favor of a sep- 
aration. Under the other I noted 
advantages of remaining together. 
The result wasn’t so orderly that 
an IBM could have whirred out 
a stand-pat answer, but it helped 
clarify my thinking. 

Roughly, the main problems 
could be sorted into four cate 
gories: 

1. Mental and emotional. In 
the FOR SEPARATION column 
I listed his worst vices: stealing 
(mostly from the place where he 
worked; excuse — “Everybody 
does it”); intemperance; obscene 
and vulgar talk; lying; contempt 
for authority; lack of self-control 
and self-discipline. Sometimes he 
sneered at the Church, priests, 
parochial schools, Legion of De- 
cency ratings, etc. Sometimes he 
was malicious, saying things just 
to upset or hurt one or another 
of the children or inciting them 
to do things that would upset me. 
We never knew what mood he 
would be in next. These things 
were primarily associated with 


his drinking bouts; they certainly 
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gave bad example and upset the 
children and me. 

On the other side there was 
the almost inevitable emotional 
insecurity of children in a broken 
home, no matter how hard one 
parent tried to fill a dual role. 
Our older boys already needed a 
firmness in discipline which he 
could (and sometimes did) wield 
much more successfully than I. 
And there were periods when 
everything went smoothly, when 
he was not drinking and we sort 
of had time to catch our breath 
and enjoy family life. 

2. Physical and financial. In 
the first column I noted the pos- 
sibility that physical harm might 
come to me or the children dur- 
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ing one of his drunken rages . . . 
but on the opposite side I had 
to admit that separation or di- 
vorce wouldn't eradicate that 
chance. I had no hope that he 
would leave us alone afterwards. 
Under the influence of liquor he 
could almost be expected to at- 
tempt to force his way back into 
the family, try to take one or 
more of the children away, de- 
cide to wipe out the whole bunch 
of us, etc. Even moving to an- 
other town would not eliminate 
this potential hazard: we couldn’t 
hide our whereabouts as we 
would be dependent on him for 
at least partial support, and he 
would surely demand __ the right 
to visit the children. Financially, 
although the FOR SEPARATION 
column listed his unrealistic atti- 
tude toward money, his “pleasure 
now — pay later” philosophy, his 
propensity for borrowing money 
(sometimes by signing my name 
to finance company loan con- 
tracts without my knowledge), 
his selfish, unjust, secretive hand- 
ling of his salary, I just couldn’t 
see how maintaining two estab- 
lishments instead of one would 
make the money go any farther. 
And breaking up a home could 
be a pretty big physical and fin- 
ancial burden. 

8. Social. We had practically 
no conventional social life, hav- 
ing different friends and differ- 
ent interests, so I couldn’t think 
of any PRO SEPARATION’s 
here except that my friends and 


May 
the children’s would be spared 
the embarrassment of his cold- 
ness and indifference when they 
came to our home. But under 
AGAINST SEPARATION there 
was more. I would be in the du- 
bious social category of a mar- 
ried woman without a husband 
to escort her anywhere at all. 
The children had _ their friends, 
church and school activities and 
their interests were, generally 
speaking, pretty wholesome ones. 
They resented the possibility of 
being uprooted, and I had no as- 
surance that a new environment, 
especially in conjunction with the 
lopsided authority of a broken 
home, would not precipitate them 
into temptations and situations 
which would shoot my excuses of 
having “done it for their sake” 
full of holes. 

Also, as far as my husband was 
concerned, separation would very 
likely set him on social skids; I 
felt it might be only a short time 
until heavy drinking would lead 
to missing work, losing jobs, get- 
ting involved in unsavory situa- 
tions and possibly even getting on 
the wrong side of the law. 

4. Spiritual. To me, important 
as the other considerations were, 
this was the deciding factor. 
What would be best for the spir- 
itual welfare and eternal salva- 
tion of each of us? Here there 
was nothing FOR SEPARATION 
except the effect of his bad mor- 
al example and occasional ridi- 
culing of virtue and religion. 
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In the other column I consid- 
ered each soul’s welfare  separ- 
ately: 

Myself. If I followed the path 
of highest virtue, the road to holi- 
ness and Christian perfection, it 
would surely not be by trying to 
throw off the cross God in His 
wisdom had chosen to let me 
carry. No matter how hard the 
abuse and tension and financial 
and mental insecurity might seem 
at times, I did not doubt that 
God would give me strength to 
bear it as long as I stayed close 
to Him in prayer and had fre 
quent recourse to the sacraments. 
With His help I could not only 
bear it but even hope to attain 
the beatitude and peace of soul 
that Christ promised to those who 
take up their cross daily for love 
of Him, to those who are perse- 
cuted and reviled and suffer evil 
for His sake. 

My husband. Although I had 
— and still have — perfect con- 
fidence that all the prayers and 
sacrifices that have been: offered 
to God for his conversion and the 
salvation of his soul will not have 
been in vain, it seems to my lim- 
ited vision that he is apt to pro- 
fit more by them as long as our 
family is intact and he is sur- 
rounded by love and a Christian 
atmosphere. I fear that his spirit- 
ual future as a lone wolf or a 
party to an invalid second mar- 
riage would be even more pre- 
carious, and it might take a 


deathbed miracle to save his soul. 
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Our children. Although they 
live in the religious disharmony 
of a mixed marriage, they are be 
ing educated in Catholic schools, 
frequent the sacraments regularly, 
pray the rosary daily. I try in 
every possible way to _ instill 
Catholicism as an _ integral part 
of their lives, through the use of 
sacramentals in the home, music 
(the CCD has a wonderful long- 
play record of the Ten Command- 
ments and the Seven Sacraments 


in lilting, easy-to-learn-and-re- 
member songs children), 
Catholic books and magazines 


and papers. And most of all, I try 
to make my own faith a living 
light that permeates everything I 
do or say. 

But what sort of example 
would I be setting for them if I 
ran away from marriage because 
it turned out badly? Do I teach 
them that when the cross gets too 
heavy, we abdicate? Or do I 
pray for strength and show them 
by example that no trial is un- 
bearable if God is on our side? 

Other people. Every marriage 
separation involving a Catholic 
causes some scandal and bad ex- 
ample. I had _ several Catholic 
friends whose difficulties were 
similar to or worse than mine: 
would the example of my sep- 
aration be the straw that might 
cause them to decide against 
struggling on? Also, every broken 
marriage, no matter how valid 
the reasons for the break-up, 
weakens the state of marriage 
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and family life in today’s society. 
There was one more thing I 
had to consider. Supposing mat- 
ters got worse and worse? What 
had concerned both Father and 
the lawyer was the possibility of 
physical harm. Well, suppose he 
beat me. Could I offer God any 
penance of my own choosing 
more likely to win my husband’s 
soul? Even supposing he killed 
me? (Fantastic as it sounds, one 
does read of such things in al- 
most every newspaper, and I’ve 
seen him so insane with hatred 
over some fancied grievance that 
I know it could happen here.) 
Couldn’t even that be a turning 
point, the price of his conversion 
and our children’s deeper ap- 
preciation of their faith? “Great- 
er love hath no man than this—” 
But suppose serious moral or 
bodily harm came to the children? 
In God’s Providence, youthful 
sinners have become adult saints. 
An early death may be a secret 
blessing. The mother of St. Louis 
of France often told her son .she 
would rather see him dead than 
in mortal sin. Wouldn't I have 
more reason to count on God’s 
answering my prayers to send my 
children whatever special graces 
they may need to save their souls, 
if I myself seek always to do His 
will rather than my own? 
Summing it all up, I couldn't 
see what I had to lose by stay- 
ing with my husband, except my 
pride, and I’ve been trying to get 
rid of that for years. And I had 
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everything to gain, including the 
hope that patience and prayer 
would one day bring down the 
long-awaited grace that would 
transform our home into a haven 
of Christian peace and unity. 

So I made my choice. But I 
did not intend to sit on my hands 
and wait to be martyred. I read 
Father Pfau’s articles on alcohol- 
ism, contacted the local AA 
group and_ discovered Al-Anon, 
the organization for wives and 
families of problem drinkers 
which helps us restore or main- 
tain our own sanity in the face 
of the inevitable problems and 
hardships of living with an alco- 
holic. 

Almost a year has passed since 
then. Our problems aren’t solved. 
My husband still drinks periodi- 
cally and we are still heavily in 
debt. But somehow, this has been 
a better year than the last dozen 
or so which preceded it. There 
have been fewer quarrels. I at- 
tribute this at least partly to a bit 
of Al-Anon advice: “NEVER ar- 
gue with a drunk!” and to my 
fervent prayers for grace to fol- 
low the example of Christ before 
His persecutors, of St. Monica 
when her husband was angry, of 
all the saints who have kept sil- 
ent when justly or unjustly be 
rated, criticized and accused, 

less tense and anxious 
since I quit worrying about 


whether I should leave him. It is 
an axiom of Al-Anon that every 
alcoholic is neurotic and every 
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person living with an alcoholic 
also becomes neurotic to some 
extent, and I was no exception. 
Now I attempt to live one day 
at a time, seeking to know God’s 
will and follow it and leave the 
outcome up to Him. I have quit 
trying to change my husband (at 
least I am trying to quit) and 
have concentrated on an endea- 
vor to eradicate my own faults 
and acquire some much-needed 
virtues like patience, meekness, 
humility. (The kids need at least 
one good parental example!) 
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There are still days when I 
have a desperate urge to run just 
as fast and as far away as I can. 
There are days when all my good 
resolutions blow up in my face 
and I know I’m the world’s worst 
fool. 

But I married him, for better 
or worse. For me — and perhaps 
for others in similar circumstances 
— this is the only decision that 
insures that deep inner peace 
with myself and with God, how- 
ever ruffled the surface waters 
may be. 
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“I didn’t get a raise, but his 


refusal ran into some overtime!” 
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BY JOHN PATRICK GILLESE 


On the assumption that happy marriages must possess 


certain ingredients in common, the author asked women 
readers of two well-circulated Catholic magazines to tell 
him what they consider the most desirable qualities in a 
husband. Here is what he learned from more than 200 


replies. 


WHY WIVES LOVE THEIR HUSBANDS 


HAT DOES it take to 

make a wife happy? 

Looks? Position? Mon- 

ey? If you answer “yes” 
to any of those three questions, 
you are arguing with the experts— 
wives themselves. 

Let no brash male think they 
are unromantic. They are os 
the blessed few who have foun 
out that marriage has to do with 
love—real seer, a set so solidly 
in two human hearts that no pow- 


er on earth can sever what St. . 


Paul calls “the great mystery” of 
two people in one flesh. 

That is the sort of paradoxical 
statement you can make to best ad- 
vantage in America, where love 
has been exploited to the nth de- 

ee and the rate of marriage fail- 
ure is the highest in the world. In 
fact, when Hollywood brings forth 
yet another “ideal couple” the 
cynics are already standing around 


making bets on how long it will be 
before it breaks up. 

Isn’t true love supposed to be 
faithful unto death Isn’t it greater 
than the trials that beset it? On 
the assumption that there must be 
some truly happy marriages in 
America—and that these marriages 
must possess certain ingredients in 
common—I ran an appeal in two 
well-circulated Catholic magazines, 
asking married women to tell me 
what, from their own experience, 
they consider the qualities more 
desirable in a husband (or least de- 
sirable, if they so wished). 

With nothing to induce them — 
except a promise of anonymity and 
the understanding that they would 
be sharing the secrets of their mar- 
ital happiness—more than 200 re- 
Statistically speaking, per- 

aps they cannot be considered 
the representative voice of several 
millions of married, or marriage- 
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able, women. _But consider this 
startling fact: though they wrote 
from all places | all walks of 
life, I swear that if they had been 
sitting in the same university, 
studying from the same teacher, 
they could not have been more 
unanimous in their outlook! 

Some were talented women—one 
a former concert pianist. One had 
polished off her American educa- 
tion with two years in the Sor- 
bonne. One was a doctor’s wife; 
one the wife of a banker. Some 
had many children; a few had 
none. The youngest to take a hus- 
band was 17 (her husband 20); a 
few had not married till quite late 
in life. One woman had been wed 
just over a year, but apparently 
few of these felt qualified or in- 
clined to write. The bulk had 
been married for 11 years or more; 
one had spent 47 years in the same 
home, the same community, at- 
tending the same church where 
her husband took her as his bride. 
In nearly all these marriages, both 
partners were Catholics (which 
might have a decided bearing on 
the unanimity of viewpoint) but 
four had non-Catholic husbands. 

Some of these husbands were 
well-to-do businessmen, with their 
own factories. One woman’s hus- 
band had never learned to read or 
write. The bulk were comfortab 
“middle-class” Americans, married 
to average American girls. 

On the whole, these happil 
married wives were perhaps a ttle 


better-educated than the national 


average—but rich or poor, young or 
old, they spoke with a single voice. 

The only type of person I could 
visualize being disappointed © in 
their letters was a man of the Kin- 
sey school. To the last woman, 
this group placed fidelity—faithful- 
ness of one partner to the other— 
above all other virtues, except the 
pre-requisite of religion. I shall 
come back to this later. 

Actually, there was nothing 
really new or startling in the “love- 
letters” of these Catholic wives: 
just old, old truths set against 

kgrounds and problems that 
are, for every couple, forever dif- 
ferent. But the very sincerity of 
their letters haunts me still. One 
way or another, these women pos- 
sess secrets that so many spend 
their lives seeking in vain—and that 
many today refuse to believe. I 
wonder, for instance, what an “au- 
thority” on “easier” divorce laws 
would think, reading those letters? 
These women, without ever trying 
to, accomplished an almost terrify- 
ing feat in this age: they proved 
that no power on earth can a 
asunder the holy marriage of a 
man and woman. That was the 
first thing they proved: that mar- 
riage is forever. 

If you think I’m carried away, 
this capsule life-history of 
Janie D., who lives in California. 
This is not fiction. This is life as 
one woman lives it! (Which is pre- 
7 what makes these letters 


louder than any sermon or 


). 
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“We have been married 14 years 
now,” she wrote. “Perhaps the 
things I loved in my husband then 
are no longer important. Now he 
is no less handsome to me, but 
looks mean so littke when you are 
bound together intimately in life 
and death, in sickness and health. 
I realize I’m not the girl he mar- 
ried, either, but an older woman 
—and dearer to him, I pray, as he 
is dearer to me. Growing old 
alone can be a frightening thing; 
growing older together adds so 
much.” 

Outlining qualities that have 
deepened her love over the years, 
— suddenly reveals what true 

ve is made of: 

“I still thank God daily for giv- 
ing me a good Catholic husband. 
You see, we had eight babies in 
the first 10 years of our marriage. 
God saw fit to send us a great 
cross to bear. Our babies all died, 
either immediately at birth or be- 
fore. Can you understand what it 
is like to pray, to dream, so much 
for a child to hold in your arms— 
then, time after time, face the fact 
that your babies will never live, 
perhaps not even to be baptized? 

“I was fortunate to have good 
doctors who respected our religion 
—who realized we could do noth- 
ing sinful to. prevent conception. 
But how could any woman bear 
such heartache if she didn’t have 
at her side a husband like mine? 

“Many men would have become 
fed-up with a wife who was sick 
most of the time, who cost him so 


much in medical bills and who 
could bear him no children. My 
husband, God love him, has never 
once complained. Instead, he prays 
with me, and for me. 

“Love, you say? Not even eter- 
nity will be long enough for me to 
make him know I love him and 
what I owe him.” 

Is there any man living callous 
enough to argue that such a cou 
he divorced? pe 

Perhaps this was the most poig- 
nant of all these letters, but it was 
far from singular. I can only use 
one or two such letters, or excerpts, 
to make a point; but herewith is 
another in the same vein. I choose 
it because, four months afterwards, 
the same woman wrote me again. 

This girl, Mary, was a name- 
band vocalist in the *40’s. She 
married an up-and-coming trumpet 
player. “After four years of mar- 
riage and working together, God 
sent us our first child. Since our 
profession called for constant trav- 
el, we decided to settle down in a 
small town. In doing this, my hus- 
band couldn’t work at music any 


Jonger and had to take any kind 


of job.” 

Any kind of job included dig- 
ging graves in a cemetery, working 
in a sweat shop, jerking sodas be- 
hind a fountain . . . slugging it out, 
year after weary year, to provide 
for the woman he married. 

“My husband,” says that woman, 
i t me the meaning of the 
word ‘humility.’ God still hasn't 
granted him gift of faith—and 
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I would deeply appreciate any and 
the humble musician-turned-grave- 
digger is.” 

Now comes the second letter (af- 
ter I had published an excerpt of 
the above): 

“Your prayers and the prayers 
of your readers, for the humble 
musician-turned-gravedigger, sure- 
ly are storming heaven on our be- 
half. You see, since I wrote, fire 
took our home and all our material 
possessions. As always, though, 
God works good out of tragedy! 
My husband saw the hand of God 
—in our lives being spared, and 
the lives of our three children. The 
fire occurred at 4 a.m. He feels 
only God could have wakened him 
in time to save us. As a result, he 
began taking instructions in our 
Faith. It is a step I have dreamed 
and prayed for, for 13 years. If 
our Lord wills, in a few months 
my husband will be a Catholic and 
our family will be completely one.” 

Can you see any civil court put- 
ting that man and wife asunder? 
For that matter, do you begin to 
discern a pattern—a pattern show- 
ing the qualities Catholic women 
desire in a husband? God—love— 
faithfulness—devotion; without the 
slightest hint of self-consciousness, 
the words dropped from the pens 
of so many women, not one of 
whom knew the other. 

Basically these women have 
found that happiness in marriage is 
to be found in a man who is first, 
good father-material; secondly, 
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good husband-material. Perhaps 
the order is reversed when they are 
single—or perhaps the potentially- 
ideal husband becomes a _ good 
father—but every letter analyzing 
a truly happy woman’s married life 
showed strongly how much the fa- 
ther-role means to a happy mar- 
riage. 

Thus, one of the tender reasons 
for loving a husband who could 
never read or write, and “whose 
spitting—into a can, of course—has 
often wounded my sensibilities” 
was the man’s role as father. Listen 
again, while someone who actually 


lives it —_ 

“He always worked hard. Before 
retiring, we farmed 160 acres, 
raised 11 children: It wasn’t easy. 
Especially it wasn’t easy for him. 
Today, one of those children is a 

riest, one a Sister, one lost his 
ife in World War II, seven are 
married. We have 27 grandchil- 
dren—and they think their grandpa 
is ‘tops.’ ” 

This lady, married—happily—for 
43 years next month, got a glimpse 
of rane ae | as to why maybe 
a man has to have something to 
enjoy—such as chewing tobacco. It 
came one day in a wild storm, 
when she saw him “settle the plug” 
in his jaw and head for the barn. 
It was “catechism time” for his 
children. “It was 7% miles to our 
little country church, and he drove 
them once or twice a week as it 
may have been.” Come good times 
pa te he settled his plug in his 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Battling With the Babies 


“To Marry, With Love” Virginia and Louis Baldwin 


HILDREN OFFER parents an in- 
exhaustible It keeps you completely ab- 
opportunities. ey do i 
simply by being what they are — sorbed, very busy, and slightly 
small, for instance, and weak, deafened. 
sometimes helpless, and almost al- 


“To Marry, With Love,” by Virginia and Louis Baldwin, 196 pp., copyright 1958 
and published $8.06 by The Breve Publishing On, Milwaukee Wis. 13 
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ways noisy. They require a great 
deal of self-sacrifice. At times, as 
parents, we can sit in peace and 
quiet (after the children are in 
bed) and see our sacrifices for 
them as objectively good for us, 
sanctifying and strengthening. We 
can see, at least dimly, the ulti- 
mate goal of training them for life 
on earth and preparing them for 
heaven. We can even identify our 
more obvious mistakes, discuss 
them dispassionately, assess them 
with relative equanimity. 

But that’s in the quiet of the 
evening. During the day — espe- 
cially if you have several small 
ones, Mother — the din of battle is 
quite enough to keep you com- 
pletely absorbed, very busy, slight- 
ly deafened, and not quite sure 
what your principles are, much less 
your mistakes. 

Let’s say you talk out problems 
with your husband, as of course 
you should. He once again informs 
you — in most cases with an un- 
avoidable and therefore not too of- 
fensive air of superiority — of the 
confusion and lack of organization 
in the house. Anyone (any man, he 
means) could run a house efficient- 
ly, but perhaps you like it this 
way. You bristle for an instant, but 
then your iron will takes over. 
“No,” you think, determinedly ob- 
jective, “he’s right, it’s true. Things 
are sort of messed up.” So you de- 
cide to take the advice of all the 
to” articles and books you've 
been reading. The authors agree 
that a schedule is a necessity. 


So you write up a morning 
schedule, and it may look like this: 
6:00 Rise, change and _ feed 
baby. 
Bs Start breakfast. Get dress- 


6:45 Finish and serve breakfast 
to John, Jackie, and self. 

7:00 Say good-by to John. Dress 
Jackie. 

7:15 Dress Jill. Serve her 
breakfast. 

7:30 Wash dishes. Straighten 
kitchen. 

8:00 Make beds. Straighten bed- 
rooms and front room. Vacuum. 

That’s what it may look like on 
paper, but this usually is the way 
it actually works out: 

You “rise” all. right, but you 
don’t discover you're awake until 
after you've put the baby’s milk 
and the coffee on the stove and a 
small voice at your knees is saying, 
“Can I get up Mom, can I get up? 
I’m hungry, Mom, I’m hungreeee!” 
You remember your schedule: the 
voice is out of order. So you send 
him back to bed (how can anyone 
at this hour, you think, not want 
to go back to bed?) and from there 
he lets out a bleat every other 
minute, asking if it’s time to get 


up. 

Callously unheeding, bent on 
your schedule, you go in to Baby. 
Ah, he looks so sweet. As soon as 
you pull the covers back, however, 
you wish the Lord would provide 
you with something to turn off 
your sense of smell. Though the 
impulse to leave the child to stew 
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happily is strong (for he seems 
quite unconcerned), duty is strong- 
er; so you start the process. You 
can’t give him a bath in the tub, 
since your husband’s_ schedule 
claims the bathroom at this time 
(the schedule says he leaves at 
7:00). So you trot back and forth 
from the kitchen with bowl and 
cloths and water, and slosh about 
for a while. 

Suddenly you remember and 
dash for the stove. If you’re lucky, 
the coffee isn’t burned or bubbling 
all over the burners, but unless you 
have preternaturally good luck the 
bottle is bound to be too hot. You 
put it under cold running water 
and go back to finish the baby. A 
confirmed creature of habit, he 
demands a_ bottle immediately. 
Back to the kitchen to get the bot- 
tle — a little cool now but it’ll have 
to do. When you bring it back into 
the bedroom you discover that an 
enterprising Jackie has found the 
talcum powder and done a 
thorough sprinkling job all over the 
furniture, the floor, and Baby, who 
looks something like an underdone 
cake. Rescuing Baby from asphyxi- 
ation, and cleaning shoes and slip- 
pers so that there'll be no tracking 
of powder, you retreat from the 
bedroom. (Vacuuming isn’t on your 
schedule till after 8:00.) 

You settle the baby in his play- 
pen with the bottle and return to 
KP. As you toss the breakfast onto 
the table your husband rushes in 
and slides into a chair as though 
it were home plate. He likes a lit- 
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tle leisure over his coffee, and 
maybe a cigarette, but there’s no 
time. You wish you could say fare- 
well in a way that would send him 
off to work as the books say, with 
serenity and self-confidence. But 
as you start for the door, Jill, who 
has gotten up before you expected 
her to and is also having break- 
fast, sees that Jackie is using her 
spoon (or dish, or glass, or chair, 
or anything) and has snatched it 
from him, and the ensuing Donny- 
brook can certainly be heard three 
blocks away. As you finally restore 
relative quiet, you grow aware 
that your husband has left, unkiss- 
ed, unserene, and probably com- 
pletely unnerved by the noise. 
You don’t have much time to 
think about it, though, as you 
plunge into the round of serving 
breakfast, taking care of Baby, do- 
ing dishes, and mopping up. Mop- 
ping up is an inevitable result of 
bringing together pre-school chil- 
dren and food. Orange juice is the 
stubbornest prover of gravity, but 
cereal, milk, applesauce, and toast 


have no objection to decorating 


the floor. And there’s no point in 
trying to fix the blame. It’s always 
somebody else that did it — or, 
with the very young, it’s the glass, 
table, or orange juice itself that 
caused the trouble. 

But to return to your routine. 
Somewhere along the line, as 
you're about to start shrieking like 
a banshee, you suddenly realize 
that you haven’t had breakfast. 
You put a cup of coffee on the 
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kitchen table and fall into a chair 
beside it. But something’s missing. 
For a moment you can’t figure out 
what’s wrong. Then your heart 
leaps — it’s too quiet! Where are 
the children? What are they up to? 
You make a panic-stricken dive for 
the living room, and there they are. 
pe and Jill have become magical- 
y preoccupied with some cars and 
dolls, and Baby sits nearby magi- 
cally fascinated by Jack and Jill. 
Peace, it’s wonderful 

But the schedule, what of that? 
You and the children aren’t dress- 
ed yet, the vacuuming isn’t done, 
and you still have all that talcum 
to clean up. Your husband, you 
decide, is just too right about the 
confusion and lack of organization. 
All. you’re left with is a sense of 
failure. Besides exhaustion. 

But how about the male mem- 
ber of the team? How do you re- 
act to the thunder of little feet? 
In talking over family problems 
with your wife, let’s say, you've 
conceded (rather graciously, you 
think) that perhaps you could be a 
shade more patient with the chil- 
dren and show more interest in 
them. You think it over during the 
day and come home all prepared 
to be the Father Perfect. You open 
the door. 

A couple of small forms hurl 
themselves at you at maybe 50 
miles an hour. The greeting is 
flattering but shattering. They 
stand on your shoes, both talk at 
once, and keep pushing each other 
aside. Naturally a fight starts, with 
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you in the middle. So you take 
command, hug each one in turn, 
and then suggest firmly that they 
go back and play, and you'll see 
them at the dinner table. You find 
your wife hovering over the stove 
and exchange a brief promissory 
kiss. During dinner, you spend 
most of your time cutting meat, 
pouring milk, rescuing china from 
destruction, keeping cutlery from 
being used as weapons, preserv- 
ing glassware, protecting the cof- 
feepot, and saving Baby from 
landing on the floor. This is just 
the video. There’s also the audio. 
Rather remotely, you hear Jackie 
describing his trains in inexhausti- 
ble gobbledygook, Jill telling you 
about her doll in inexhaustible de- 
tail, your harassed wife trying dog- 
gedly to maintain her own inter- 
mittent conversation with you — 
and of course Baby, who never 
stops making noise either with his 
own perdurable voice box or by 
energetically banging anything on 
anything else. Your smile grows a 
little fixed, and your eyes become 
hard and bright and unmoving, 
like those of a stuffed owl. 

After a while, when you think 
you've finished dinner, you stumble 
out to the front room and collapse 
behind a newspaper. Two small 
children, convinced as always ‘that 
they’re fascinating creatures whom 
you just can’t tear yourself away 
from, follow you and keep right 
on talking. “Lookit, Daddy, lookit.” 
“Fix this, Daddy. Please?” Perhaps 
the unsolicited politeness trips you 
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into doing one job, and magically 
youre surrounded by lots more. 
And then there are the fun and 
games, of a kind to bring on, at 
best, a kind of mindless apathy 
for which you could legally be in- 
stitutionalized. 

When your wife comes in to an- 
nounce the children’s bedtime 
you're so grateful that you offer 
piggyback rides — bedward. First 
you have to cope with the piercing 
wails evoked by the mention of 
bedtime; the Aztecs with their 
ceremonies of human § sacrifice 
surely had nothing to match this 
pandemonium. Then you have to 
try to untangle the scuffle over 
who rides first. Finally you cap the 
evening by lugging two screaming, 
squirming bundles to bed and 
forcing them into their pajamas. If 
you have enough patience to get 
through this toothpaste-into-tube 
operation without pulling off an 
arm or leg or head, maybe you can 
sweeten up the monsters enough 
so that family prayers and good 
nights can be said in an atmos- 
phere of something besides hys- 
teria. After prayers, lights out. And 
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after lights out, the call of the 
bathroom, the unquenchable thirst, 
the blanket problem (too many or 
too few), coughing paroxysms, etc. 
Fortunately, the sandman usually 
gets to them with his bag of sand 
before you do with your sandbag. 
After such an evening, it’s small 
wonder that you find it hard to 
concentrate on anything. Small 
children have countless ways of 
bombarding the ego and destroy- 
ing serenity. 

The problem of maintaining a 
schedule is especially difficult with 
infants. Maybe it’s because, being 
so much closer to animal nature, 
they have no concept of time as we 
know it. It’s practically impossible 
to estimate how long something 
will take them because, whatever 
it is, it will seldom consume the 
same time twice. A bath, for in- 
stance, may lose its charm in five 
minutes for some unfathomable 
reason, but another time the child 
will play happily in the tub for an 
hour and fight like a Comanche 
when you insist that he get out of 
there before he melts. 

Another difficulty with sched- 
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And after lights out... 
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ules is that they rarely make any 
provision for imterruptions. You 
may start to do the dishes on time, 
Mother, but Jackie has to be taken 
to the bathroom — now, of course. 
So dry your hands and haul him 
away. Meanwhile any number of 
other things can happen: the phone 
rings; the doorbell jangles; the 
baby cries; the children fight, fall, 
are too noisy, or too quiet. 

Given sufficiently rigid regimen- 
tation of all concerned, a schedule 
might work well enough. But in a 
normal home with small children, 
things just aren’t schedule-oriented. 
There is, for example, the seem- 
ingly constant teasing, tattling, and 
bickering in which two or more 
children, especially if close in age, 
are apparently nature-bound to 
engage. All the time you're with 
them you hear yourself saying, 
“Leave her alone” or “Just don’t 
talk to him if he makes you feel 
that bad.” Sometimes you simply 
separate them physically, with the 
automatic, dispassionate air of a 
referee separating a couple of 
fighters from a clinch. Then you 
find yourself in the absurd position 
of the meanie who has separated 
inseparable buddies. You know, 
and keep telling yourself, that 
theyll get over their repulsive 
little ways. You know, and the 
psychologists keep telling you, that 
it’s good to let them work out their 
hostilities on one another in words 
now rather than carry more serious 
hostilities with them into their 
adult lives. But all such knowledge 


forms no real bulwark against the 
effects of a good 10 hours of bick- 
ering when the weather keeps 
everyone indoors. 

The messiness of small children 
is another schedule wrecker and is 
very discouraging, especially to 
those who aren’t used to them. 
You’re constantly wiping noses, 
washing faces and hands, cleaning 
up floors, walls, furniture. Their 
clothing takes a large part of your 
time, just trying to keep them re- 
spectable. Even when children are 
at their lovingest — look out! You'll 
probably find a clinging memento 
of that warm embrace. 

Another discouraging item is the 
constant parade of junior prob- 
lems. Let’s say that you've finally 
broken Jackie of spitting, or of 
wetting the bed, or of biting. Right 
behind the one you’ve solved will 
be another one, like swearing, hit- 
ting the neighbors’ children, throw- 
ing sand. And mischief loves com- 
pany: children can pass their bad 
example back and forth faster than 
a winter cold. If you want to make 
your fortune, find a way to make 
good example at least as contagi- 
ous as bad. 

The most important negative re- 
sult of all this is fatigue. If par- 
ents are up a lot with the baby, at 
the constant call of the children, 
unable to get out much alone to- 
gether or to find much time for 
peaceful pursuits together, the re- 
sult is a weariness of body and of 
mind. This can mean _ trouble. 
“When a woman gets tired, the 
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last. thing to go asleep is her ton- 
gue.” Also, a tired man tends to 
grow ever more irritable as he con- 
tends with the horde of details in- 
volved in child raising. 

For every darker side, however, 
there’s a brighter side. There are 
various ways of trying to keep your 
marriage intact despite the nefari- 
ous activities of your obstreperous 
offspring. The most important, 
probably, is to keep your rapport 
with your spouse. If you two can 
keep thinking of “our” problems 
and not “my” problems, you will 
at least be maintaining the essent- 
ial quality of your marriage: your 
unity. And it will be good for your 
children. They need above all a 
sense of security and affection. 
Only if you have a feeling of se- 
curity and of being loved yourself 
can you give it to your children. 
So through all the years of raising 
your children in spite of them- 
selves, keep in mind the picture of 
the two of you in the future. Let 
that picture guide your behavior 
in the present. Then, even: if one 
of you doesn’t survive to see that 
future here, you'll have made the 
best of whatever time you were 
given together. 

The second thing to remind 
yourself of, when you're about 
ready to throw in the towel, is the 
superiority of the adult mind. You 
should be smarter than your chil- 
dren. If you feel that you didn’t 
have much education, you still 
have had many years’ more ex- 


perience than they have, and that 


should have taught you something. 
A mother, for instance, whose chil- 
dren regularly pull cans off store 
shelves should take a hard look at 
herself and recognize that her chil- 
dren are making her look like an 
idiot. She is supposed to be in 
command, yet theyre not even 
mildly intimidated by her wildest 
threats. As an adult, she should be 
able to solve this problem — if 
only by taking pity on the store- 
keeper and leaving her darlings at 
home or outside the store. A father 
whose child tells him to “shut up” 
or makes him (perhaps through 
mother?) change the TV to a 
juvenile program when he’s en- 
joying a ball game or a press con- 
ference — such a father is superior 
to Junior only in having a greater 
number of holes in his head. 

This brings us to the matter of 
basic preparation: both parents 
should work out a shared philos- 
ophy of child raising before the 
child raising begins. You must have 
unity of thought to have unity of 
action. If you're divided, if you’re 
only pretending to go along with 
each other in order to keep peace, 
you may be successful in minor 
matters, but, unless they’re of sub- 
normal intelligence, your children 
will find you out and will use the 
division for their own ends. This 
may make them sound malicious 
and shrewd beyond their years. 
Actually, it seems to be a built-in 
mechanism that even the very 
young use automatically. 

(Continued next month) 
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Wife 


on the Promises 


Before marriage she promised to raise the 
children as Catholics. But it didn’t turn out that way 


Condensed from Information 


AM WRITING this article to 
GF prevent unhappiness — the 

worst kind of unhappiness 
a man can experience: marital un- 
happiness. 

It’s over now. But for a year it 
was hell. 

Looking at my family, you 
would never guess our plight. 
We'd swing out of the driveway 
on a Saturday morning and off 
we'd go on a picnic. 

The kids were in back, restless 
and anxious to go rock climbing. 
The food always was great because 
my wife is the best cook I know— 
mother included. 

Even if Johnny got in the poison 


Thomas Phillips 


skunk, Saturday was always a won- 
derful day. The trouble came on 
Sunday. It came because Nancy, 
my wife, insisted on taking our 
oldest two children to her church. 
It was my own fault. During the 
early years of our mixed marriage I 
was careless. I'd sleep in on Sun- 
day, then rush off to the last Mass. 
It was some time before I even 
realized she was taking the chil- 
dren with her to Sunday School. 
The day I tried to stop it, a 
storm blew up that shook the walls. 
We had had our minor squabbles 
before, but things on the whole 
went smoothly. This outburst was 
something I didn’t expect. 


ivy or the dog got sprayed by a Childish criticisms of the Church 
20 Information (January, ’59), The Paulist Fathers, 
180 Varick, St., New York 14, N. Y. 
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and Catholic life followed one aft- 
er the other. Dragged out were the 
shortcomings of Catholic neigh- 
bors; the gossipy, backbiting Cath- 
olic housewife next door; the large 
Catholic family down the street 
(which I much admired); a local 
Catholic politician of doubtful 
ethics. Even my mother’s simple 
piety was lambasted. I could hard- 
ly believe my ears. 

Was this the girl who signed the 
promises? Was this the same girl 
who listened to the pastor’s ex- 
planations during our marriage 
instructions? 

She had agreed then it all made 
sense. Nancy had character. As a 
good faithful wife, she would bring 
my children up Catholics, I ro- 
mantically expected. 

But she hadn’t. So when I an- 
nounced that next week the chil- 
dren were going to church with 
me, she stormed her accusations 
and then began to cry. This started 
the kids crying and screaming, 
“We want to go with Mama.” 

The air was blue. Did I intend 
to make our children nervous 
wrecks? Did I want to break up 
our marriage? Under the barrage, 
I weakened and backed down. 

When my anger subsided, I 
realized it was time I took stock 
of what had happened and what I 
could do. 

Nancy and I had met at a state 
university during my senior year. 
She was president of her sorority 
and a campus queen. We came to- 


gether one night at an exchange 


dance at my fraternity. She swept 
me off my feet. 

Ours was the normal college 
courtship. Football games, dances, 
cramming for exams, the crazy 
times. 

My family, being good solid 
Catholics, strongly objected to our 
marriage. My parents loved Nancy 
as a fine, wholesome girl suited to 
me in so many ways. But they 
sensed something I missed: that 
religious antagonism inevitably 
would develop. 

My mother convinced me I 
should talk over the marriage with 
our pastor. I did. He outlined the 
problem almost exactly as it turned 
out: 

“Happy marriages, Tom, are 
built on common denominators. 
As the years pass you will have to 
fall back on your deeper common 
convictions to strengthen your mar- 
riage. Mixed marriages lack the 
powerful bond of a common reli- 

ion.” 

The old priest, wise in experi- 
ence, emphasized one point par- 
ticularly: “Mixed marriages tend 
to become unmixed. In a normal 
marriage a single point of view 
predominates. The stronger char- 
acter wins the other to his point of 
view. There either is a conversion 
or at least a strong sympathy for 
Catholicism, or the Catholic grows 
luke-warm or gives up the practice 
of his Faith completely.” 

But warnings were futile. I was 
in love. Nancy was the sweetest 


girl anyone might hope to marry. 
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Nothing would ever interfere with 
our happiness. 

As soon as I had finished two 
post-college years in the Navy, we 
were married. She signed the 
promises without hesitation. I am 
sure she accepted them fully then, 
but without realizing the practical 
implications which went counter to 
her convictions. 

I had taken a job in an ad agen- 
cy in the city. My boss liked my 
work and I advanced quickly. We 
bought a home in the suburbs, and 
our marriage was off to a wonder- 
ful start. 

We had three children — now 
ages nine, seven and four—whom 
we both adore. 

As_ typical suburbanites, we 
struggled to keep up payments on 
the house and car. The easy week- 
end living we loved: the picnic 
trips in the car, the supermarket 
shopping, whirring lawn mowers, 
the happy noise of children, the 
occasional parties. 

But somewhere along the line 
my Faith just about evaporated. 

Several events stirred it up. First 
came the shock that my children 
were going to another church. 

Then one day at a class reunion 
I discovered my closest college 
friend had become a convert. The 
contrast between his enthusiasm 
and joy as a Catholic and my own 
lackadaisical practice of it struck 
me forcibly. 

There was something else. One 
of the men at the office is an anti- 
Catholic sniper. At first I paid little 
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attention to his cracks. But once 
the religious issue at home became 
a factor, I became ruffled by his 
unfairness. It made me realize I 
should know the answers. 

Undoubtedly what stirred my 
religious conscience most was my 
father’s death. He had a long siege 
with cancer. It drew us very close 
together. Watching him wither 
away was a real blow. 

Dad was never one to wear his 
religion on his sleeve. But you 
could tell it was deep, for during 
the intense pain of his illness, he 
never complained. 

One night, trying to show sym- 
pathy, I remarked that his illness 
was a tough break. His answer has 
returned to me time and again. 
“All you can do with this is offer 
it up,” he said simply. 

At my father’s funeral Mass, I 
was impressed, almost as some- 
thing new, with the truth and san- 
ity of the Catholic Church. All the 
beauty of the Catholic liturgy, 
freighted with hope, poured over 
me. 

“May the angels lead thee into 
paradise . . .” The words went 
through me. This was true if any- 
thing was true. 

But I still was faced with my 
dilemma, for after the blow-up 
when I backed down, Nancy con- 
tinued to take the children with 
her to church. 

I decided to talk things over 
with the priest who had taken care 
of my father at the end. His ad- 
vice saved the day. 
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“Tom,” he said, “now that you 
are straightened out on your own 
religious practice, you've got to do 
two things. First, you must live up 
to your Catholic conscience. This 
means no compromise; it means 
running your own home. But 
equally important you must try 
better to understand Nancy and 
her role as a mother. Nancy does 
love you, doesn’t she?” 

“Yes, I’m sure she does,” I re- 
sponded. 

“And do you love her?” 

“Very much. That’s what makes 
it so painful. We love each other, 
but there is such a gap between 
us. 

Father continued, “You want 
your children brought up Catholics 
but at the same time you want a 
happy wife. So you'll have to talk 
it over with her. Explain your 
awareness of her job as mother in 
educating the children. Make her 
realize how important it is to you 
that the children are brought up 
Catholics. Not to the exclusion of 
her, mind you, but to include her. 
It’s a job for both of you together. 

“You have to use a combination 
of tact and firmness, Tom. You 
have to make her want it this way. 
You can do it best if you are very 
affectionate and an understanding 
husband, but at the same time not 
a weak one. Nancy will respect 
you much more if you stand by 
your convictions. A sensible wife 
wants her husband to be strong. 

“Lots of times,” he advised, 
“these bitter differences center not 
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on religion so much as on some 
other resentment. Husbands can 
get careless and take their wives 
for granted. Sometimes the girls 
have funny ways of recalling at- 
tention to themselves.” 

Well, it took a long time, but 
his advice worked—at least it work- 
ed in Nancy’s case. I think it may 
have been that subconsciously 
Nancy knew she wasn’t doing the 
honest thing after her marriage 
promises to raise the children Cath- 
olics. 

When I was lax, she regarded 
the promises less and less impor- 
tant. But with her solid character, 
she was bothered in conscience 
when I reminded her of the seri- 
ousness of her promise. 

Realizing I meant business didn’t 
hurt either. One day Nancy agreed 
to visit a parochial school. Her 
quick eye sensed it was a superior 
school in every way. The alert in- 
terest and spontaneity of the nuns 
captivated her. 

Soon afterwards she agreed to 
have the children enrolled. Today 
Nancy is a member of the school’s 
PTA. 

Many other problems were re- 
solved in the wake of this one. Best 
of all, talk about having no more 
children has stopped. 

Although I have salvaged my 
own and my children’s religious 
life, I would strongly advise against 
mixed marriages. They can too 
easily become a cold war on the 
religious issue. 


*m fully convinced now that a 
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Catholic marriage is the ideal. 
Nancy and I never pray together. 
We never receive the sacraments 
together. Events which I see as 
God’s will, like the near fatal ill- 
ness of our little girl, have no such 
meaning for Nancy. An unbridged 
chasm separates our lives in mat- 
ters spiritual. 

The deepening awareness we 
have of each other's personality 
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and love lacks the spiritual di- 
mension I see in the lives of Cath- 
olic couples I know. 

So to those contemplating a mix- 
ed marriage, I would say, “Watch 
out!” Be sure you know what you 
are getting into. And be strong in 
your Catholic faith from the start. 
Otherwise your marriage may end 
up unmixed and with souls that are 
unsaved — including your own. 


JEST AROUND THE HOME 


(Reg. U. S. Patent Office) 


By O. A. Battista 


When a woman wants to make a man toe the mark she starts 
by promptly drawing the line for him. 
* * 


Nothing will help a young man to stand on his own two feet 
today like being too young to get a driver’s license. 


When a woman is happy with her husband’s performance it 
may only mean he is doing exactly what she told him to. 
* 


When it is quite evident that there is more to a self-made man 
than meets the eye, the chances are his pretty wife is with him. 


A contented husband is one who has a shoulder that his wife 


loves to rest her head on. 


We seem to be living in such a fast-moving age that it is im- 
possible even to keep up with the time payments. 
% * * 


All a man has to do to make his wife get ready faster is find 
a pretty woman to talk to while he’s waiting for her. 
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Grandma was more than a woman... 


she was a way of life 


Bouquet for Grandma 


Condensed from The Catholic Home Journal 


P 
keep telling us to 
look forward... 
never backward. 
This is supposed 
to make us pro- 
gressive. But to 
look is not really 
a backward glance but a memory 
that lingers. And such a glance 
would have to include a look and 
a bouquet for all grandmothers. 

Grandma went to bed with more 
clothes on than the modem girl 
wears on the street. Yet Grandma 
put the so-called glamour girl to 
shame when it came to holding her 
man. She was well dressed by 
what she wore rather than what 
she revealed. 

When Grandma was young, 
courtship was based on hope rather 
than rope. She knew how to make 
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a man use his imagination faster 
than his eyes and hands. While 
some girls of that period knew 
how to drop a handkerchief to at- 
tract attention, such lasses succeed- 
ed without dropping the neckline. 
She knew how to get the most out 
of a kiss . . . without the kiss get- 
ting the most out of her. 

The courtship period was a walk 
instead of a prance. And after 
Grandma became a bride, her only 
career was to be a_ good wife, 
home-maker and mother. Man or 
woman has never invented a better 
career. 

Grandma’s house was centered 
around the kitchen. This was the 
workshop, the cracker barrel and 
hope chest all in one. The — 
grocery was often miles away but 
the ah jar was always filled. 
She ruled the children with a 
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strong hand and heart and sense of 
humor that held contentment in- 
stead of desire. 

Children relished a piece of 


bread spread with jelly, mustard or 
catsup. Candy and baked goods 
tasted better because Grandma 


was smart enough to know that 
love was mixed up in all ingredi- 
ents. She mothered depression by 
not being depressed. She counted 
each day a blessing and hard work 
was a challenge rather than drudg- 
ery. Her spare time was scarce but 
that made those moments unfor- 
gettable family memories. She sang 
as she worked, unattracted by 
radio and television. 

Grandma often went out for a 
ride—on the porch swing. She nev- 
er needed a sleeping pill for slum- 
ber or a cigarette to quiet her 
nerves. 

This grand old dame knew how 
to make clothes, quilts, comforts 
and other necessities in her “ 
time.” She washed clothes in a 
tub, using a washboard and a 
strong pair of arms. 

She got a kick out of the old 
“Little German bands” who stroll- 
ed the street playing their horns. 
The hurdy gurdy man pulled his 
cart up to any house that made a 
small donation. She joined the 
family in buying waffles from the 
waffle wagons of the day or ice 
cream served on a piece of paper 
for a cent, from the Hokey Pokey 
Ice Cream carts. 

Free band concerts in the park 
drew Grandma and a string of chil- 
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dren hanging on her hand. Grand- 
ma enjoyed all these outside luxur- 
ies of her day but she still knew 
her home was the castle . . . so 
did her family. 

Yes, Grandma was quite a girl, 
quite the wife and partner. She 
started marriage with a cook book 
rather than a check book. She gave 
a lot, asked little and yet received 
much. She was the shining star in 
her own particular heaven . . . her 
home. 

Triangle to Grandma meant just 
another baby in the picture instead 
of another woman. She knew danc- 
ing was just a hug set to music and 
enjoyed both. She knew that all is 
not sex that appeals. She was old- 
fashioned enough ¢o stay home 
when she had nothing to wear. She 
made sacrifices for her family in 
the kitchen . . . but not burnt offer- 


ings. 

She believed her hair was her 
crowning glory and wore the 
crown proudly. She still found 
time to brush her long hair a hun- 
dred strokes a day. 

She was a happy woman sur- 
rounded by a happy family. She 
hel build a better America 
without pouting or spouting about 
it. She won and held her man b 
being a part of him. She gave vad 
ily and received steadily. Grandma 
was more than a woman .. . she 
was a way of life. A million words 
couldn’t say more. These last few 
words are just to tie the blue rib- 
bon on the bouquet for Grandma. 


How to Get More Out of Sleep 


Sleeplessness is a very serious problem— 
but not an unconquerable one 


By Dr. O. A. Battista 


HE AUTOMOBILE is a wonder- 
ful invention. We can drive 
the daylights out of it, get 

by with the oil on the low side, 
even wear out some parts, and 
manage to keep it going. In any 
case, there is always the hope that 
some day the old jallopy can be 
junked for a brand new one. 

The human body is a wonderful 
machine, too. Most persons today 
are driving it for all it’s worth, 
trying to get by on morsels of 


sleep, and even running the risk of 
wearing out some parts. Caught in 
a modern pandemonium which 
seems to be trying to compete with 
perpetual motion, the average per- 
son forgets that the service station 
around the corner or up the street 
does not carry spare parts for the 
human body. No, you just can’t 
pick up a spare kidney or a new 
heart the way you do a spark plug 
or a dashboard fuse. When your 
body was made, the parts were in- 
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tended to last you a whole life- 
time, and you weren't offered any 
kind of a money-back guarantee, or 
replacement service. 

The most amazing thing about 
the human body, however, is its 
ability to take a terrific beating, 
and then put itself back into shape 
with a little co-operation. And 
sleep is the best means known of 
giving nature the co-operation she 
requires to keep your health above 
par. It gives nature the only 
chance it has to concentrate on the 
task of recharging your body with 
fresh energy for the next day’s 
work, to service those parts of the 
body which may have been over- 
worked, and to shift your blood 
pressure into an idling position 
where it is safest for you. Sleep can 
do more to help you feel better 
than dozens of sugared nostrums or 
colored pills. 

The tragedy of the modern age 
is that so many persons have to 
roll and toss, night after night, as 
they eke out morsels of precious 
sleep in dots and dashes. Tons of 
sleeping capsules are gulped each 
year, but the number of persons 
who contract insomnia, or the next 
thing to it, continues to increase. 
Sleeplessness has been running 
hand-in-glove with nervous break- 
downs, high blood pressure, and 
even mental upsets. It is a very 
serious problem, but not an uncon- 
querable one. 

Innumerable suggestions have 
been offered as sleeping aids, all 
the way from counting sheep or 
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jeeps to shocking the body with an 
ice-cold shower just before going 
to bed. But two persons seldom 
react to these proposals in the same 
way, and it is no wonder because 
most of them are arrived at un- 
scientifically. We know very little 
about sleep, and maybe it is be- 
cause the average person spends 
at least 20 solid years of his life- 
time doing nothing else. In any 
case, science is only beginning to 
tell us something about the 
mysteries which lie behind the 
sandman’s magic. 

We now know, for example, that 
when you become sleepy the tear 
glands stop sending water to your 
eyelids. Your blood pressure drops 
rapidly and your heart slows down. 
Your breathing shifts to your chest, 
and all the organs of your body 
change their speed as nature takes 
over the job of putting you in 
shape for another active day. And 
if you have an injury which needs 
to be repaired it is while you are 
asleep that the body cells work 
feverishly to make new tissues. 

Like so many of nature’s pro- 
cesses, it appears that sleep is a 
habit of the mind, a good habit 
which can be developed. The 
most satisfying and invigorating 
sleep is known to come during the 
first hour or two after you go to 
bed. In fact, some of the hardest 
working men in history including 
Thomas Edison, Napoleon, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Churchill, and 
Benjamin Franklin, made it their 
practice to take a nap for a few 
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minutes after an exciting day’s 
work and before a heavy evening 
meal. The value of 15-minute 
snoozes after any sustained mental 
or physical effort is so great that 
the development of this practice 
may add many years to a person’s 
life. Instead of rushing home from 
your office or job, washing up, 
and tackling your evening meal, 
try fitting a 15 to 30 minute 
snooze into your routine before 
eating. At least, you should find 
yourself more alive in the evenings, 
and better able to entertain friends, 
read, or relax. 

If you do have trouble getting 
to sleep at night no matter how 
many things you do to capture 
it maybe another suggestion is 
worth a try. I was bothered by 
the pre-sleep “roll and toss” pre- 
dicament until I realized the im- 
portance of preparing the mind 
for sleep. In fact, no one can get 
to sleep until the mind decides 
to permit it, and like a little boy 
in a pout, it can be very stubborn, 
too. The main thing is to patiently 
steer your mind toward sleep. And 
one of the best ways I have found 
to accomplish this is through the 
proper kind of reading before pull- 
ing the cord on the bed lamp. 
Make sure you are firmly and 
comfortably positioned for reading, 
and that you are provided with 
sufficient light to prevent eye- 
strain. Then pick up some heavy 
reading matter which will carry 
your mind far away from the 
day’s hustling and bustling. 
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Some persons who look for an 
easy way out commit the mistake 
of becoming pill-gulpers, and one 
of the tragedies of the time is 
that so many Americans are buy- 
ing up and using sleeping pills as 

y as they consume aspirins 
or laxatives. Chemicals which pro- 
mote temporary sleeping spells ab- 
sorb millions of dollars from the 
wallets of the public each year, 
and most of these are dangerous. 
Many prominent medical authori- 
ties are on record as stating that 
there are no “harmless” sleeping 
pills. Persons who take these pills, 
except on the advice of their 
physician and through his pre- 
scription, are asking for much 
more trouble than sleepless nights. 
These pills are known to have 
been the cause of much kidney 
trouble, acute barbituric acid poi- 
soning, hallucinations, and in 
some known cases, even insanity 
or suicide! 

If yo uwant to feel relaxed, alive, 
and eager to do things during each 
day, try taking sleep seriously. 
Don’t make the common mistake 
of looking upon sleep as some- 
thing you must make yourself do 
because nature’s cook book says 
it’s a necessary ingredient of life. 
Rather, look upon sleep as some- 
thing you enjoy, something you 
look forward to because you know 
it can give you new life and a 
clearer mind. Invest in sleep, and 
nature will pay you interest by 
giving you a longer and happier 
life. 
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By Dale Francis 


a man to make predictions 
concerning something the out- 
come of which will be decided be- 
fore his predictions are read. So 
my comments on the Academy 
Awards, which were awarded early 
in the month of April, will not be 
predictions but a summary of how 
they might have come out if all 
tastes were matched with mine. 
Of the five best film nominees, 
I saw just four. I missed “Cat on a 
Hot Tin Roof” mostly out of preju- 
dice since I disliked the play so 
much I just didn’t want to see the 
picture. I understand my prejudice 
was unreasonable and the film was 
quite acceptable. Anyhow, I didn’t 


see it. 

Of the other four, I thought 
“Gigi” a most pleasing musical, 
30 


[’ WOULD BE extremely rash for 


particularly when Maurice Cheva- 
lier was around.: But for all its 
pleasantness, I would not think it 
the best film of the year. “Separ- 
ate Tables” was 50% a great pic- 
ture. When it told the tragic stories 
of Deborah Kerr and David Niven 
it was great art. But the Lancaster- 
Hayworth half was not nearly so 
pleasing and you really shouldn't 
give an award for the best half 
picture of the year. 

I know almost everyone liked 
“Auntie Mame” and I’m willing to 
admit that maybe I just wasn’t in 
the mood for it when I saw it. But 
I'd hate to think this was the best 
film of the year. 

Which brings us to “The Defiant 
Ones,” which was my favorite film 
of the year. When I saw it I had 
no doubt about its greatness. Since 
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that time I’ve noted that some 
astute critics considered it not even 
a good picture. This I don’t under- 
stand. It was simply stated, it had 
power, its characterizations were 
definite, it was for me a great film. 
This was in my opinion the best 
film of the year. It is also my 
opinion that this year’s best was 
not up to the best of some year’s 


past. 

As for the best actor of the year, 
my choice would be David Niven 
and I'd not think anyone came 
close to him. I found some fault 
with the performances of both 
Tony Curtis and Sidney Potier, lit- 
tle periods of inattention that 
harmed, and while I'd rank Spen- 
cer Tracy’s performance in “Old 
Man and the Sea” above these two 
I would still think David Niven de- 
served the award. I didn’t see Paul 
Newman’s performance in “Cat on 
a Hot Tin Roof.” 

It would be in choosing the wo- 
man of the year that I would have 
great difficulty — even though 
Elizabeth Taylor gave a perform- 


ance I didn’t see. I thought Deb- 


orah Kerr established herself as a 
really great actress by her delicate 
portrayal in “Separate Tables.” 
Shirley MacLain happily surprised 
me in “Some Came Running” with 
an amazing performance that was 
accurate to minute detail. Susan 
Hayward was again a great actress 
in “I want to Live.” Rosalind Rus- 
sell was energetic in “Auntie 
Mame” and here again I must 
note I just didn’t enjoy this pic- 


ture the way other people did and 
so I may well be unfair to her. 

Coming right down to it I'd give 
the nod to Deborah Kerr and wish 
as I was doing it I could give 
others just like it to Shirley Mac- 
Laine and Susan Hayward. i 

The best supporting actress in 
my choice would have to be made 
between Cara Williams in “The 
Defiant Ones” and Wendy Hiller 
in “Separate Tables.” In my review 
of the film, I praised Theodore 
Bikel for his superlative perform- 
ance in “The Defiant Ones” and 
I'd choose him above Burl Ives 
and Arthur Kennedy although I'd 
imagine the past performances of 
the latter two would weigh heavily 
in their favor over the much less 
well known Theodore Bikel, who 
for six years has been one of my 
favorites. 

As for the best direction, I'd 
choose Stanley Kramer for “The 
Defiant Ones.” The best screen- 
play I'd give to Nathan Douglas 
and Harold Smith of “The Defiant 
Ones.” 

These are my choices. By now 
you know whether Hollywood 
agreed or disagreed with me. 


I WONDER IF you grit your teeth 
along with me at some of the 
guests Edward R. Murrow gets 
on his “Small World.” I have in 
mind particularly the program a 
few weeks back when Joseph Al- 
sop, Han Suyin and a British Lord 
were on together, discussing Red 
China among other things. The 
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opinions of the British and the Chi- 
nese representatives irked me but 
what irked me most of all was that 
Mr. Alsop seemed so ill-prepared 
to counter their flimsy arguments. 

Despite the fact that I’m some- 
times irked by participants, this is 
a program I enjoy. Sunday after- 
noon is one of the top television 
segments with much to challenge 
the mind. 


I'vE BEEN ON television quite a 
few times lately in various cities 
and I’ve found it an enjoyable 
medium. But it wasn’t until I saw 
a filmed program that I realized 
that I have to look a little higher 
before I look into the eyes of the 
viewers. 

One of the biggest honors I’ve 
had was appearing on a panel with 
Charles Malik, president of the 
General Assembly of the United 
Nations. He is a most charming 
and brilliant man. 


THERE WAS AN interesting summary 
made the other day of sports and 
indoor games and I suppose all this 
comes under entertainment, too. 
But even if it doesn’t I intend to 
discuss it. 

It turns out that baseball is still 
the national sport with 28 million 
people attending at least one game 
during the year. That is five mill- 
ion more than saw football al- 
though considering the length of 
time each is played football must 
draw the largest crowds. 

Basketball was next, then horse 


racing and stock car racing. Sixth 
was wrestling and I know this 
comes under entertainment — and 
boxing was close behind. Equal 
with boxing was ice hockey, a sur- 
prise to me although I do like 
hockey. Track, tennis and dog rac- 
ing led soccer at the foot of the 
field. 

Swimming leads all participant 
sports with 33 million swimming 
at least once a year. As the head of 
a family that likes to swim, I'm 
happy that this is a sport shared 
by millions. Fishing is close be- 
hind and I’m sorry to have to ad- 
mit that I’ve just been too busy to 
go fishing in the last 18 years. A 
friend of mine told me that when- 
ever he was too busy to go fishing 
he’d know he was too busy and 
probably he is right. 

Bowling, hunting, baseball-soft- 
ball, golf, badminton, skating, 
pool-billiards, horseback riding, 
roller skating, tennis, volleyball, 
skiing are the next favorite sports 
in order, Of these only hunting 
and skiing have never been among 
my activities although horseback 
riding isn’t a major forte. 

But when it comes to indoor 
games, I’m one person who isn’t 
typical. Crossword puzzles lead the 
list and I’ve never finished a 
crossword puzzle in my life. 
Checkers is next and this is one 
indoor game I've tried but not 
lately. I'm not much of a bingo 
player, I've never played poker 
and pinochle stopped being a game 
I knew when I left the teens + ¢ ¢ 


It kills 600 annually. 
What do you know about it? 


A 


Lightning 


Quiz 


By T. J. McInerney 


HE POWER of one lightning 

stroke — containing tens of 

hundreds of millions of 
volts—can smash a building to 
bits, set a forest ablaze or kill a 
score of people. Lightning—deva- 
stating, spectacular, unpredicta- 
ble—kills 600 persons in the 
United States alone each year, in- 
jures 1,500 others and causes 
more than 100 million dollars 
property damage. The following 
quiz is designed to test your 
knowledge of this destructive ele- 
ment of nature: 


1. If you are outdoors during 
a lightning storm and there is 
no shelter available, it is best to 
lie down, True or false? 


2. During a lightning storm, 
you are safe if riding a bike, trac- 
tor, horse or in a closed car. True 
or false? 

8. The functioning of a light- 
ning rod on a building is to de- 
flect lightning elsewhere. True or 
false? 

4. Wood and masonry are less 
susceptible to a lightning bolt 
than steel. True or false? 

5. If swimming, boating or 
just lolling on a beach when 
lightning comes, you should seek 
shelter. True or false? 

6. Installing a lightning rod 
requires the services of an expert. 
True or false? 

7. Most TV aerials have light- 
ning “arresters,” so the average 
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home with an antenna is light- 
ning-safe. True or false? 

8. Churches are particularly 
vulnerable to lightning strokes. 
True or false? 

9. It is impossible to protect 
trees against lightning, which is 
why so many are damaged and 
felled. True or false? 

10. Contrary to the popular 
belief, lightning can strike twice 
in the same place. True or false? 

ANSWERS 


1. True, and the protection of 
a ditch or other ground depres- 
sion should be used, if possible. 
By lying down, you cease to be 
the “highest object in the area” 
in which positive electric ground 
charges congregate. 

2. False, except for the closed 
car, provided the windows are 
up. In the others you are a “sit- 
ting duck” for a bolt. 

3. False. A rod with a ground- 
ing system “escorts” the bolt 
safely into the ground. 

4. False. Lightning can rip the 
side off a house, knock down a 
chimney or set fire to a house. 

5. True. Water is one of the 
most damaging conductors of 
electricity charges, so swimmers, 
boaters and beach Iollers should 
seek shelter, the latter because 


they might be wet. All three 
would come under the “danger- 
ously exposed” class anyway. 

6. True. This is not a do-it- 
yourself project for the average 
person. Changes in building con- 
struction and use of certain ma- 
terials may make the amateurish 
installation ineffective. 

7. False. Most TV antennas 
do not have arresters and arrest- 
ers are not full protection with- 
out the aerial being grounded to 
a depth of 10 feet below the 
house, from the basement floor. 

8. True. Lightning is among 
the first five causes of destruc- 
tive church fires. Church steeples 
with the added factor of expos- 
ure usually make the church the 
“highest object in the area” and 
therefore an inviting target for a 
bolt. 

9. False. There is a specially 
designed conductor cable which 
is attached to the trunk and main 
limbs and connected to a metal 
rod driven to the required depth. 
It “grows” with the tree. 

10. True. Lightning appar- 
ently never heard of the popular 
belief. The compiler of this quiz 
can vouch that it can _ strike 
twice in the same place — it 
happened to the house in which 
he lives. 
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A lot of marriages would work out a lot better if the man 


e would only remember to bring home a little apple- 


hous 
sauce along with the bacon. — Precious Blood Messenger 


It would take bookshelves to contain all 


the good stories, legends and railbird 


Those 


tall tales about horseracing 


Four-Legged “Machines” 


Designed for Speed 


By Dave Warner 


OU NEVER know what will 

} happen in a horse race” is 

as popularly accepted an 

axiom as “who knows which way 
the stock market will go?” 

The thoroughbred runners, with 
fighting hearts and sharp condi- 
tioning, are an _ unpredictable 
breed. 

With Kentucky Derby Day ap- 
proaching and the other two com- 


ponents of racing’s Triple Crown— 
Preakness Stakes and Belmont 
Stakes—following closely behind, 
May becomes one of the most 
singular months in the sport. 

It is a time when horsemen like 
to spin stories about these four- 
legged “machines” designed for 
speed. It would take book-shelves 
to contain all the good stories, le- 


gends and railbird tall tales about 
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this fascinating sport. For instance, 
ever since Aristides won the first 
Kentucky Derby back in 1875, 
that blue ribbon classic has had its 
own fund of interesting yarns. 
Take the 1932 Derby for a 


“Til bet you $20,000 I win this 
Derby,” boasted Col. Edward 
Bradie to P.A. Nash, a Chicago 
horse 

“It’s a bet,” snapped Nash. 

Bradley was firmly convinced 
his wonder horse, Burning Blaze, 
was in a class by himself and could 
not lose. 

On the eve of the Derby, Burn- 
ing Blaze came up with an injury 
and had to be scratched. But the 
Colonel had his mind set on win- 
ning the $20,000 bet. So he bet the 
whole bundle on Burning Blaze’s 
unheralded stablemate — Burgoo 
King — also entered in the Derby. 

Burgoo King made incredible 
racing history that May month 27 

ears ago, winning not only the 
Derby but the rich Preakness 
States at Pimlico. 

It was one of the most famous 
“wrong horse” wins in Derby his- 
tory. Stranger still is that Burgoo 
King never again went to the post 
after those two wins. 

As for the courage of horses, 
well, there was once this horse 
named Humorist. As a two-year- 
old he showed great promise; at 
three something went wrong. Some 
days he would almost break the 
clock; then suddenly he would turn 
listless and would not even re- 


spond to the whip. Or he would 
run a fast quarter but suddenly fag 
out. The smart money went off 
him. 
His owner entered the horse in 
a big race. The challenge didn’t 
seem to be enough. Humorist ran 
true to form, taking an early lead, 
then suddenly faded. 

The owner then put him in a 
bigger race and put a veteran, top 
jockey aboard. The jock got a 
complete race out of him. At the 
halfway mark no horse could 
touch Humorist and he crossed the 
finish line alone. 

Humorist never got to the post 
again. A few weeks after his vic- 
tory he was found dead in _ his 
stall, lying in a pool of blood. 

The story came out in the au- 
topsy: degenerated lung tissue due 
to advanced tuberculosis. Humor- 
ist, the quitter, had won his big- 
gest victory with one lung — and 
that one in poor shape. 

If it so happens that George Ed- 
ward Arcaro gets a mount in this 
years Derby, you can bet the 
mortgage that many a bettor will 
lay his money squarely on Banana 
Nose as Master Arcaro is affection- 
ately known. 

Though he is heading for his 
44th birthday and has raced 27 of 
those years, Eddie, more than any 
other jock in the sport, commands 
respect from other jockeys. 

Arcaro has won five Derbies 
and has grossed more than $22,- 
000,000 in purses in winning more 
than 4,000 races. Still, he can’t 
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win them all; yet to many it bor- 
ders on heresy to bet against Ba- 
nana Nose. 

Columnist Red Smith tells a 
classic illustrating this point. Seems 
that Jack Kramer, the well-known 
professional tennis impressario, 
also is an improver of the breed. 

Jack instructed his wife to go 
to Santa Anita and put $400 on 
the colt, Drop Volley. His wife 
obeyed, but when she got to the 
track there was a 3-to-5 shot in 
the race ridden by Eddie Arcaro. 

Jack’s bride knit her pretty 
brows, pondered and came up with 
the only decision possible for a 
wife. She backed away from the 
window and played Drop Vol- 
ley to place ae show. The 3-to5- 
chance finished second, eating into 
the place and show pools so that 
the return on the winning Drop 
Volley was something like $2.60 
and $2.30 instead of $7.10. 

Jack’s $400 thus returned about 
$490 instead of $1420. 

Sun Briar was a standout choice 
to win the 1918 Kentucky Derby. 
The English-bred beauty was a 
magnificent animal, but he did 
poorly in the preliminary workouts. 

The trainer suggested to the 
boss that they get a work horse 
to help the famous racer attain an 
edge. So they bought an undistin- 
—" gelding named Extermina- 


en training progressed, it be- 
came increasingly evident that the 
English speed king, Sun Briar, 
would never get up for the Derby. 


Amidst the gloom, the suggestion 
was made, “Why not start Extermi- 
nator?” 

“That truck horse isn’t even fast 
enough to beat me,” snorted his 
owner. 

But the owner was desperate 
and wanted a Derby starter and 
had no choice but to start Extermi- 
nator. 

The “truck horse” won as he 
pleased. In fact, he kept on win- 
ning so often after that, he became 
one of the darlings of the turf, 
earning the affectionate nickname 
of “Old Bones.” 

Horsemen like to brag about 
class breeding. After listening to 
trainers boasting about all the 
great horses they had developed 
over the years, one old timer 
spoke up: 

“Gentlemen, please let me tell 
you about a really great horse. 
This was a lady with class. In one 
race she got bumped from all 
sides, almost knocked down in 
fact, but she kept right on going. 
Then heading in the stretch, the 
jockey felt his saddle slip. So he 
steered over to the outside rail 
and pulled up. And right there 
that mare whinnied and had a 
foal 


Here the old timer stopped and 
looked at the group hanging onto 
his every word. 

“Gentleman,” he continued qui- 
etly, “she was a horse with class, 
because she won that race by three 
lengths. And not only that... . 
but her foal ran second.” f f f 
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A study made by a school in Kentucky 
showed what kind of relationship the 
children want with their parents 


“Tr I HAD ONE WIsH—” 


By Mary Scanlon Reynolds 


HE NOISE in the classroom she used as preparation for the 

was busy noise, the noise reading unit on fairy stories. Oli- 

of erasers working at discard- ver wanted five sas for a pair 
ed ideas, the noise of pushing er- of skates. Mae wanted to be a 
ratic ballpoint pens, the noise of movie star, Johnny wanted a bil- 
children’s feet scraping on the lion dollars, Sue wanted everybody 
metal rungs of their seats. 

“Can we wish for anything? Ab- 
solutely anything?” asked the skin- 
ny boy in the second row. 

“Absolutely anything. But re- 
member, it has to be the one wish 
you'd most like to come true,” the 
teacher reminded. 

“Do we have to put our names 


on the paper?” queried the poorly 
groomed girl behind the skinny 


“No, and if you don’t want yours 
read, just write that yen don’t at 
the bottom of your pa 

Reading them back to “the chil- 
dren a shurt time later, the teach- 
er found the usual kind of wishes 
submitted each year in this lesson 
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“IF I HAD ONE WISH —” 


in the world to quit fighting. Jane 
wanted to move back to California. 

And then she came to one un- 
signed: “Every night I ask God to 
make my Mother and Daddy good 
people. I would rather have a good 
Mother and Daddy than anything 
else in the world.” The teacher 
readily recognized Virginia's pen- 
manship. She wasn’t particularly 
surprised at Virginia’s wish for the 
visiting teacher had brought back 
reports that indicated Virginia’s 
parents were lacking in most of the 
approved parental qualities. 

The surprise of lesson was 
that seven additional wishes, un- 
signed requests that the wishes not 
be read, dealt with parents. When 
eight children from a group of 33 
had uppermost in their minds the 
desire for better parents, the 
teacher was troubled. The follow- 
ing were the seven additional 
wishes in the children’s own 
words: I wish Mother would keep 
our house clean. I wish my Daddy 
didn’t get drunk and make me 
shamed. I wisht mom wouldn't 
gosip with people and about 
them too. I wish Daddy would be 
nice to my friends. I wish Mother 
and Dad wouldn't fuss all the time. 
I wish they didn’t stay away from 
home so much and _ wouldn't 
always be taking trips and leaving 
us with baby sitters. I wish m 
Dad didn’t holler out dirty talk 
cause he makes me scared and I 
want to hide from him and people 
who live around us. 


In talking with one of the fifth 


grade teachers who used the prep- 
aration technique of one wish, the 
above teacher found that a year 
later the chindren are still con- 
cerned with the behavior of their 
parents. Drinking by the father 
was the most pronounced worry, 
the fifth grade teacher found. In 
this later grade a new worry pre- 
sented itself in the wishes, a fear 
of parents divorcing. 

If nearly 25 per cent of the par- 
ents, as indicated by fourth grade 
children, are negative to the point 
of being the chief concern of these 
children, and if new problems have 
been added to these fourth grade 

oblems, what happens in the fol- 

wing grades as children develop 
new discrimination? 

An effort was made in the area 
of parent-child relationships by the 
fifth and sixth grades of the John 
B. McFerran school in Louisville, 
Ky., this past year. The principal, 
Miss Elise Woibel, 
study and presented the results to 
the school’s Parent Teacher Asso- 
ciation. The study covered a five 
week period with 150 children par- 
ticipating. 

In the planning period the five 
teachers set up the study so the 
children’s opinions of their parents 
would be anonymous. They felt 
that otherwise the children would 
make os efforts to improve 
their social status presenti 
their parents as ‘deal. The mult 
took the form of discussion peri 
followed by a questionnaire. Each 
questionnaire was tabulated to 
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avoid bizarre inclusions, only 
statements appearing two or more 
times were counted. Relationships 
of parents with children and per- 
sonality traits of parents were fin- 
ally selected to divide the study 
for ease in handling and for giving 
the most rounded picture of chil- 
dren’s judgments of their parents. 
These subjects were in turn divid- 
ed according to Mother and Fath- 
er, Desirable and Undesirable. 

In the first section of the ques- 
tionnaire the children answered 
the question, “What quality about 
the relationship I have with my 
father do I like best?” Then they 
answered the same question about 
their mothers. Disregarding the 
singles, the tabulation showed that 
there were nine desirable traits for 
the mother and seven for the 
father. The tabulation looked like 
this: 


Mother 


Good Cook 

understanding 

Shows love, takes my part 

Gives extra privileges 

Helps with my school work 

Teaches you manners, fairness 

Shares 

Allows you privacy 

Takes interest in PTA, church 
Father 

Shares activities, trips 

Gives allowance 

Plays games 

gps for me, loves, under- 


Does not fuss when others come to 
visit 

Commends you for good things 

Provides for needs 


These were listed in the order 

of the number of times they ap- 

. The faculty was surprised 

to find that the children valued 

playing with their parents and pri- 

vacy from their parents so very 
highly. 

In order to prevent the children 
from deliberately setting up their 
parents as ideal and refusing to 
name any negative features, the 
children were asked to indicate the 
relationship they found most an- 
noying or undesirable in any par- 
ent. The same plan for tabulating 
these answers was followed. The 
actual question they replied to 
was, “What relationship with my 
father and mother would I not 
want to have?” The larger number 
of items for the mother on this as 
in the previous one probably 
stemmed from the larger part of 
time spent with mothers over that 
with fathers. The children didn’t 
reply quite so freely, as evidenced 
by the few items. 


Mother 
Babies me 
Compares me with brothers and 
sisters 


Embarrasses me before my pals 

Decides matter and then changes 
mind 

Borrows my money and then 
forgets to pay me back 


May 
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Father 


Pays no attention to me 
Will not answer my questions 
Embarrasses me before friends 


The tension of a child may be 
revealed by watching to see what 

leases him but indirectly, When 
he is negative, when he tells what 
he doesn’t like, the tenson is eas- 
ier to understand. The teachers 
felt that the children tended to 
generalize when it was desirability 
under discussion, but tended to 
pinpoint quickly and vigorously 
what displeased them. The unde- 
sirability tabulation follows: 


Mother 


Smokes, drinks, bad language 
Quarrels with father 
Gossips 


Father 


Gripes about any little thing 
Teases, not fair in punishment 
Drinks 

Bad language 

Quarrels with mother 


In spite of the warning to keep 
themselves apart from this section, 
to indicate simply traits they dis- 
liked, it became obvious that the 
children didn’t do this. 

In between the question and 
tabulation many discussions were 
held. It became a characteristc 
of the oral of the study for 
the child to start off with, “I know 
a dad who...” From the know- 
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ledge of the teachers, the problems 
phrased were uncomfortably 
like the children’s. 

“I know a dad who comes home 
drunk. He raises the devil so much 
that his family stays out of sight 
for days afterward,” one boy in- 
formed off-handedly. The teacher 
in that class knew all about his 
father’s excessive drinking. 

“A mother I know has dates 
with other men when the Daddy 
is away,” related Dora, then add- 
ed anxiously, “Do you think they 
might get a divorce?” 

“I know a mother who is quite 
nice when she is sober. Her chil- 
dren really love her all week until 
Friday. She starts by a couple of 
beers then and keeps getting worse 
and worse. By Saturday afternoon 
she is knocking the kids around 
even when she does love them a 
lot. She starts using horrible words 
and even hits the father. He 
doesn’t know what to do, cause he 
loves her when she’s sober. If 
she'd just stay away from the hard 
liquors,” the girl who was usually 
absent on Mondays said. “I’m glad 
my mother doesn’t act that way,” 
she finished piously. Her teacher 
knew she was absent most Mon- 
days taking care of a “sick” moth- 


er. 

Prevalence of drinking as a part 
of home life and personality traits 
was mentioned in some fashion in 
every discussion period. 

When the group came to the 
final part of the questionnaire, 
most of the statements were just 
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the opposite of what had been in- 
dicated under Undesirable Person- 
ality Traits. The factor of conser- 
vatism by the fathers was made 
evident by the repeated ae of 
modernity i in some form. 


Mother 


Firm but kind in discipline 

Doesn’t drink 

Shares with others 

Neat in dress 

Not bossy, doesn’t argue with 
father 


Father 
Fair in discipline, not partial 
Keeps promises 
Doesn't drink 
Avoids nagging 
Not old fashioned 


- At the meeting where the re- 
sults were presented each parent 
was given a mimeographed copy 
of the study. The feature most 
surprising to the principal was the 
ents’ surprise. 
mother of seven 
children, said, “I was almost trem- 
bling when they passed the study 
out. I couldn't help looking first 
thing to see if the bad qualities of 
our family life were on that list.” 
“It really brought me up short. 
Either I or my husband have been 
guilty in some degree of nearly 
every item on the list. Now when 
I start slipping over to the unde- 
sirable characteristics, this list 
comes to my mind,” commented 
another mother. 


“Do you know what that study 
did to me?” asked one father when 
questioned. “It took me i back 
to my childhood. A good many of 
those items, I might have written. 
For the past few weeks I find my- 
self wondering what my _ kids 
would have to say about me if I 
weren't their father. I’m making 
some of the same mistakes with 
my family my dad made with his. 
Things are already starting to 
change for the better at my house. 
That study I intend to keep an 
study.” 

Mrs. Lena Burris, one of the 
teachers taking part in the study, 
summarized its worth: 

“I have never taken part in a 
study that proved so valuable to 
all parties concerned, the parents, 
the children, and the school. The 
children became less tense and so 
were easier to instruct. The 
ents became informed about chil- 
dren. We truly believe that all the 
parents made an effort to avoid 
doing obviously the things that 
placed them on the undesirable 
side of the chart in relation to their 
spouses as well as their children.” 

The study extended the school’s 
curiosity. How would children re- 
act in a higher and lower economic 
bracket? How would the ages of 
the children affect the study? 

“No matter what the conditions 

es of the children, they 
at be immeasurably helped if 
the parents knew what kinds of 
mothers and fathers their children 
wanted,” judged Mrs. Burris. ¢ ¢ f 


Gardens Are Good for People 


But which people, the laity or the medical profession? 


Condensed from “Saints and Snapdragons” 


664 \\nvens are good for 

people,” writes Dr. Frank 
E. Molner, M.D., in his syndi- 
cated health column. “Gardens 
keep you out in the fresh air. 
Working in the garden is a good 
way to give you some mild exer- 
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Lucile Hasley 


cise, such as bending over. Gar- 
dens even keep you from smoking 
too much, sitting too much, drink- 
ing too much, nibbling too much. 
Oh, there are lots of good things 
about gardens, and_ they look 
nice.” 


1958 and published . 
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This sort of masterful synthe- 
sis, as with some of the finer pas- 
sages from Hemingway, always 
leaves me pretty depressed. That 
is, Hemingway always leaves me 
with the feeling: “What is there 
left to say about bull fighting? 
He’s already said it, and so well. 
What could I possibly add?” And 
into the wastebasket go all my 
notes on bull fighting. . . 

Likewise, after Dr. Molner, 
what is there left to say about 
gardens? 

In his clear limpid prose (and 
if there’s anything I like, it’s a 
medical man who doesn’t talk 
over my head), the doctor seems 
to have captured, and in just a 
few sensitive strokes, the essential 
charm of gardens for all times, 
from Eden on down. They (gar- 
dens) keep you away from the 


house . . . sitting, nibbling, smok- 
ing, drinking . . . and they also 
“look nice.” 


Really, 'm_ sure that nature 
lovers everywhere will agree that 
it even makes Gerard Manley 
Hopkins sound pretty clumsy. Of 
course, Hopkins tried . . . with his 
“There lives the dearest freshness 
deep down things,” etc. . . . but 
it just can’t stand up in compari- 
son, can it? 

Yet much as I admire Molner’s 
style, I have to ask myself one 
question: this is vivid writing, 
yes, but is it honest writing? I 
mean, coming from an M.D. 

For instance, what is behind 
that picturesque phrase “mild ex- 
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ercise, such as bending over”? 
Does he mean bending over to 
pick a snapdragon, which is my 
idea of mild exercise, or does he 
mean bending over a spade, dig- 
ging a 30 foot trench to plant a 
privet hedge? In any event, I’m 
reasonably sure that the doctor 
has his waiting room lined with 
gardeners, all with varying de- 
grees of spinal injuries, from May 
to October. (“Doc, I was just 
bending over when suddenly .. . 
snap! Tell me, Doc. Will I ever 
walk upright again?”) 

Too, I'll bet that the good doc- 
tor has pulled many a zealous 
gardener from death’s door after 
too-enthusiastic spraying of 
DDT. Also, what about all the 
minor ailments he has surely 
treated, such as Black Widow 
bites, sun stroke, torn ligaments, 
infected blisters, hay fever, and 
possibly even a few cases of 
lockjaw from stepping on rusty 
rakes? 

Gardens are good for people, 
sure, but which people? The laity 
or the medical profession? Com- 
pared to the perils of gardening, 
the sitting-nibbling-smoking-drink- 
ing regime, safe in one’s own liv- 
ing room, could be downright 
healthy. 

Again, what about the psychi- 
atric injuries? What about that 
woman in Rhode Island — recent- 
ly hauled into court for malicious 
trespassing — who climbed over 
the fence, in the dead of night, 
and dumped bags of salt on her 
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neighbor’s petunias? Presumably, 
or at least as I reconstruct the 
crime, her own petunias . . . de- 
spite the utmost loving care .. . 
hadn’t been doing too well. Her 
neighbor's had. Then came the 
day when the neighbor leaned 
over the fence, just once too of- 
ten, and said: “I simply can’t un- 
derstand it. Anyone can grow pe- 
tunias. Why, every filling station 
in the United States has petunias. 
They even grow around the gas 
pumps.” 

There then followed the bags 
of salt: another sad, but perfectly 
understandable, re-enactment of 
the Biblical sowing of the tares. 
Human nature just doesn’t im- 
prove very much with the years. 

This leads us, directly, to the 
problem of over-fixation. Many a 
man, avoiding the Oedipus com- 
plex, has later succumbed to the 
Dahlia complex. Only the other 
week I read of a divorce trial 
where the injured wife, bitterly 
complaining that she hadn’t had 
a vacation in 16 years, . pointed 
the accusing finger at her hus- 
band’s prize dahlias. (With a cir- 
cumference, as I recall, of 11% 
inches. How measurements can, 
and do, lead a man astray!) Her 
husbands vacation, reported the 
wife, always fell due in August 
and he refused to budge from 
home just as his dahlias came into 
their glory. He just kept saying, 
“Why, Maude dear, what has the 
sea-shore got compared to all 
this?” 
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Don’t know how the case came 
out but, incidentally, have you 
ever noticed how murder — es- 
pecially in the British mystery 
thrillers — is so often traced to 
a little old can of arsenic in the 
potting shed? Flowers, for some 
reason or other, always seem to 
demand such lethal nourishment 
that the opportunities for doing 
away with unloved parties is 
practically unlimited. And since 
no one ever suspects the gardener 
himself (“people who love flow- 
ers just have to be good people”) 
this is often rough going on the 
other characters: the butler, the 
village idiot, the neurotic aunt 
from Sussex who just dropped in 
for the week-end, etc. Me, 
though, I always suspect the 
flower fancier right off the bat. 
There are even moments when I 
don’t trust Nero Wolfe himself, 
always puttering around with 
those black orchids of his. 

Nor can you tell me that the 
innocent-sounding African Violet 
Clubs, whose meetings I follow 
with great interest in our local 
society column, necessarily breed 
good will toward all men. For one 
thing, these indoor gardeners 
aren't getting any fresh air or 
anything. Rather, they can smoke 
and nibble and drink while rais- 
ing violets and I suppose, by 
spring, they're in pretty poor 
shape. Anyhow, judging from 
what I read in the paper, the 
nervous tension must run pretty 
high at times. For instance, I re- 
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cently read a very heated and 
controversial piece that carried 
the big black headline: KING 
OF HOUSE PLANTS FALLS. 
And, as I read it, I couldn’t help 
thinking how it might undermine 
the whole social structure of the 
violet clubs: 

“For many years African violets 
have been the top favorite among 
house plants but now I sense the 
trend is moving away from them 
and on toward other less demand- 
ing members of the Gesneria fam- 
ily. At the risk of alienating read- 
ers by the dozens, and making en- 
emies by the hundreds, please let 
me say that I couldn't be more 
happy about the whole thing. In 
my opinion, African violets have 
always been grossly overrated and 
have been the cause of more frus- 
tration, among indoor gardeners, 
than any other single plant. In all 
sincerity I feel that Episcias, Col- 
umneas Streptocarpus and other 
gesneriads can be much more re- 
warding and with much less ef- 
fort.” 

This strikes me as a pretty hot- 
headed dissertation (perhaps writ- 
ten by an expelled club member?) 
and I only hope that I, in quoting 
it, haven’t offended anyone. Hon- 
estly, I only mention it because it 
bears out my thesis about garden- 
ers in general: a touchy, high- 
strung, tempermental breed, living 
right in our midst, who had best 
be handled with velvet gloves. 

Yet let us not, despite the sin- 
ister dangers and hidden passions 


connected with gardening, com- 
pletely lose our heads. Rather, let 
us consider . . . calmly, and with- 
out panic . . . Man’s innate hunger 
for beauty and Man’s ultimate end. 
After all, flowers do look nice and, 
since we all have to go sometime, 
what better way to die than with a 
trowel in one’s hand? When you 
look at it that way, it isn’t half 
so frightening. 

However, I would like to let you 
in on my own successful, and real- 
ly quite sane, method of garden- 
ing. The secret of success, I feel, 
lies not so much in the condition 
of your soil but in the position of 
your house. I refer not so much to 
a North or South exposure as to 
. . . well, not to get too technical, 
I just mean the position. Which 
way it’s facing. 

For instance, it just so happens 
that my own back yard doesn’t 
fall within my line of vision. Thus 
causing little or no pain. But by 
a benevolent stroke of fate, one of 
those benevolent strokes that so 
rarely come my way, both my 
kitchen and breakfast-room win- 
dows command a sweeping view of 
my neighbors flower garden: 
throbbing with color from early 
spring to late fall. The view is also 
quite excellent, I might add, from 
our second-floor bathroom.. 

She’s really a splendid worker, 
my neighbor, and her well-planned 
garden (and my view) has improv- 
ed at a most satisfactory clip over 
the years. In particular, I applaud 
her recent decision to rip out the 
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candytuft, circling the bird bath, 
in favor of the moss roses. Never 
did care for that candytuft. Too, 
I’m pleased that she finally trans- 
planted those big white flowers 
(peonies?) a little closer to the 
driveway where I can see them 
' better. Now, if she’d only thin out 
those clumps of pink phlox.. . 
which I feel were a mistake to be- 
gin with . . . and plant a few 
more of the yellow dwarf-rose 
bushes . . . but I don’t mean to 
carp. 
It does seem rather a pity, 
though, that my neighbor . . . when 
day is done . . . is obliged to sit 
on my back steps if she wants to 
enjoy her own handiwork. A pity, 
too, that all she can see from her 
windows—thanks to the Whitcomb 
and Keller Real Estate Company— 
is my back yard in all its pristine 
purity (i.e., untouched by human 
hands). It’s a sorry exchange of 
views, yes, but I still say she has 
no real grievance. I mean, I under- 
stand that a plain green color 
scheme (and that’s my yard, plain 
and green) is very soothing .on 
the nervous system. 

I suppose, though, that it all 
boils down to a question of view- 
points? And the viewpoints, as we 
know from the United Nations, 
aren't always so united. That is, I 
sometimes wonder if my neighbor 
—as she stares broodingly out her 
kitchen window—is quite as philo- 
sophical as I about the status quo. 
* (My philosophy, straight from Ari- 
‘ stotle: “Well, that’s the way the 
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cookie crumbles, the ball bounces, 
the ginger snaps, the mop flops.”) 
Does she sometimes mutter to her- 
self, “Well, it wouldn't kill old 
Hasley to at least plant a gerani- 
um or something for me to look 

Still, you can’t say that I don’t 
. .. in a hundred thoughtful ways 
. . . try to make things up to her. 
Why, I’m even thinking of donat- 
ing some tulip bulbs (much as 
Queen Wilhelmina once cement- 
ed good relations with Washing- 
ton) for along her back fence. 
Frankly, I’m very partial to tulips 
and have never been able to under- 
stand why she doesn’t like them. 
Claims they’re a nuisance to dig 
up every year, but what kind of 
an excuse is that? 

Too, I occasionally wave to my 
neighbor . . . a bright cheery wave 
of encouragement . . as she 
trudges along our shared drive- 
way, lugging several miles of gar- 
den hose. Or as she straightens up 
from her weeding, arching her 
back for a moment’s respite after 
all that stooping and squatting. 

Certainly, it’s hard work — all 
that spading, seeding, sprinkling, 
transplanting, weeding, hoeing, 
raking, spraying, mulching — but 
there’s nothing more rewarding, I 
always say, than a beautiful back 
yard. And as I gaze dreamily out 
my kitchen window, thoroughly 
enjoying the view as I wash the 
dishes, I sincerely hope that my 
neighbor keeps up the good work. 
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The litterbug is a blight 
to the beauty of our 
streets, highways and parks 


DONT 
THROW IT — 
STOW IT 


By Frank L. Remington 


ECENTLY A tourist parked on 

the main street of a small 

midwestern town. As he 
waited for his wife to come out 
of a market, he lit his last cigar- 
ette, crumpled the empty pack, 
and absently dropped it out the 
car window. Passing by, a woman 
resident of the town picked up 
the paper and handed it back to 
the driver. 

“It’s empty,” the motorist said. 
“I don’t want it.” 

“And neither does this town,” 
the woman replied affably but 
firmly. “We keep our streets clean. 
Please dispose of your refuse in a 
trash can.” 
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That happened in Indiana, one 
of the many states waging a con- 
stant battle against the great 
American litterbug, who thought- 
lessly clutters roadsides, parks, and 
other public places with tons upon 
tons of unsightly candy wrappers, 
empty cigarette packs, tin cans and 
other trash. It costs the states and 
counties of the nation a stagger- 
ing $100,000,000 annually to clean 
up the mess. The litterbug is a 
blight to the beauty of our streets, 
highways and parks. 

Until recently, many of us 
thought nothing of throwing trash 
out our car window, possibly not 
realizing how it spoils the natural 
beauty and menaces public health 
by affording house flies and other 
insect pests ready-made breeding 
places. But public indignation over 
the litterbug is mounting in this 
country — and it’s high time. About 
40 states now have litter laws, 
with penalties ranging from $2 to 
$1,000. 

These days the careless and un- 
thinking motorist who has regard- 
ed the whole outdoors as a con- 
venient “garbage can” for his waste 
may be in for an unpleasant sur- 
prise. Indeed, he’s lucky anymore 
if he gets off with a reprimand. In 
Placer County, Calif., for example, 
a judge recently slapped a fine of 
$27 each on a couple who blithely 
pitched empty beer cans out of 
their car. Another man drew a 30- 
day jail sentence for strewing trash 
on a state highway. 

Some states sentence convicted 
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litterers to pick up all the fruit 
rinds, candy wrappers, tin cans, 
newspapers, and other trash along 
a mile or so of highway. In Massa- 
chusetts, a garbage spreader or 
bottle tosser may have his driving 
license suspended for 30 days. 
Georgia, perhaps, has enacted the 
stiffest penalty of all: $1,000 fine 
or six months in jail, or both. 
Indiana currently spends close 
to $750,000 annually to clean its 
highways of litter. Judges in the 
Hoosier State may fine litterbugs 
up to $100. But the state also has 
another method of dealing with in- 
discriminate trash throwers. If a 
member of the Indiana Roadside 
Council sees litter thrown from a 
car, he writes the license plate 
number on a post card and sends 
it to the State Highway Depart- 
ment. This agency looks up the 
car registration and sends the ve- 
hicle owner a polite but firm note, 
telling him of his violation and 
the penalty he could get if caught. 
One of the most potent organi- 
zations in the fight against the 
litterbug scourge is Keep America 
Beautiful, Inc. (KAB), a non-profit 
corporation formed several years 
ago. This volunteer organization 
headquartered in New York, is 
backed by some 25 major busi- 
nesses and industries in coopera- 
tion with state, city and over a 
score of national civic and patriotic 
groups. Companies and _ associa- 
tions are sharing the responsibility 
for eliminating unnecessary debris. 
In addition, many of them have 


found that their packages and 
products, forming part of the road- 
side litter, are bad advertising for 
them. And they believe a cleaner 
country will be a good public 
service. 

KAB carries on its program in 
myriad ways. It has distributed 
tons of educational literature 
through schools, Boy and Girl 
Scouts, the Camp Fire Girls, auto- 
mobile clubs, filling stations, 
Chambers of Commerce and many 
other outlets. Today, the nation’s 
roadsides are definitely cleaner 
through these efforts. 

One of the best anti-litter weap- 
ons advocated by Keep America 
Beautiful is the litterbag to hang 
inside the car. The idea, of course, 
is for riders to put their trip trash 
into the bag and empty it at some 
proper place. In many parts of the 
country such bags are available 
free at gas stations. 

However, any kind of sturdy 
bag or container, including an or- 
dinary market bag, will do if noth- 
ing else is available. And when the 
litterbag is full it should be dis- 
posed of at the home garbage or 
trash can, or in “Travel Trash” re- 
ceptacles provided for motorists’ 
convenience at “roadside rests,” at 
cooperating service stations and 
other roadside business places. 

One of the paradoxes of the 
litterbug problem is the sincere 
person who glimpses a heap of 
roadside rubbish and_ exclaims, 
“How disgusting!” Yet, at the very 
next bend in the road he may 
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thoughtlessly toss a cigarette butt 
or wrapper out his car window. 
Across the nation, all types 
of groups are ganging up on the 
litterbug. In Connecticut, for ex- 
ample, school children in primary 
grades are given lessons in paint- 
ing and decorating empty coffee 
cans to make travel trash recepta- 
cles for use in the family auto- 
mobile. The children take these 
brightly-colored receptacles home 
and present them to their parents, 
accompanied by letters suggesting 
they be used on all family motor 
trips. 
. If you as an individual follow 


six suggestions, you'll do much to 
help in banishing the scourge of 
the litterbug — and you'll also be 
helping to keep America beautiful. 

1. Dispose of your trash in a 
proper receptacle — wherever you 
are. 

2. Urge your community offi- 
cials to provide sufficient litter re- 
ceptacles — conveniently located. 

3. Carry a litterbag in your car. 

4. Encourage educational pro- 
grams to prevent litter. 

5. Set a good example for chil- 
dren — habits are formed early. 

6. Ask your friends to join the 


fight against litter. 


How to Bake a Cake . 


Tuts RECIPE for any cake has appeared in newspapers through- 
out the country. It will be appreciated by all mothers. 

“Light oven; get out bowl, spoons and ingredients. Grease 
pan, crack nuts. Remove 18 blocks and 7 toy autos from kitchen 


table. 


“Measure 2 cups of flour; remove Johnny’s hand from flour; 
wash flour off him. Measure one more cup of flour to replace 


flour on floor. 


“Put flour, baking powder and salt in sifter. Get dustpan 
and brush up pieces of bowl which Johnny knocked on floor. Get 
another bowl. Answer the doorbell. 

“Return to kitchen. Remove Johnny’s hands from bowl. Wash 
Johnny. Get out egg. Answer phone. Return. Take out greased 
pan. Remove % inch salt from pan. Look for Johnny. Get another 
pan and grease it. Answer telephone. 

“Return to kitchen and find Johnny; remove his hands from 
bowl; wash shortening, etc., etc., off him. Take up greased pan 
and find % inch layer of nutshells in it. Head for Johnny, who 


flees, knocking bowl off table. 


“Wash kitchen floor. Wash table. Wash walls. Wash dishes. 
Call the baker. Lie down.” — The Liguorian 
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Psychology in baseball 


THE BRAIN 
BEHIND THE BAT 


Condensed from The Apostle 


NNOTICED, baseball drama 

within a drama goes on 

behind the plate between 

batter and catcher. Baseball bat- 
ters have to do battle with the 
pitcher for their base hits, but 
more often they have to outwit the 

catcher, who under his armpits 
has harassed and cajoled many a 
hitter out of his bread and butter. 

These little gnome-like creatures, 


Raymond Schuessler 


padded in steel and balloon, are 
the cerebral robots in the touch- 
and-go drama between pitcher and 
hitter. Ty Cobb said: “Concentra- 
tion is everything in hitting. If you 
can disturb the hitter’s mind, you 
might throw him off even if he 
doesn’t believe you.” 
Psychological soliloquies have 
turned the tide of many a ball 
game. There was the time the 


The Apostle (September, ’58), Mariannhill Mission 
r Trail, Dearborn, Mich. 


Society, 23715 Ann Arbo: 
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feared George Kell was at bat in a 
crucial game, and the catcher, 
Clint Courtney, who had been rid- 
ing him mercilessly, suddenly turn- 
ed soft. “You know what, Georgie, 
I thought you got a raw deal when 
Ted Williams beat you out as the 
Most Valuable Player in the 
league.” 

The bewildered Kell watched a 
strike float past. 

“Yeah, George, it was a lousy 
cheating trick.” “Strike two!” bel- 
lowed the umpire. 

“You hit better, and you throw 
better . . .” and so on, until the 
third strike was called. Then 
Courtney shouted: “Go on, ya 
bum; those guys had it right all 
along. Williams is a better ball- 
ad than you by far, ya bum 


Not all such stratagems turn out 
as well. Birdie Tebbetts, Cincin- 
nati manager, once told his catch- 
er, Hobie Landrith, to tell Gill 
Hodges of Brooklyn what was 
coming with the bases loaded — 
and maybe he’d get crossed up, let 
it go, or pop up. So Landrith did. 

odges swung, and it took a spec- 
tacular catch by Gus Bell to pre- 
vent a triple. 

But one day in Washington some 
years back, Luke Sewell, the White 
Sox catcher, worked such a stunt 
on Jonathan Stone, the Nat’s most 
dangerous hitter. Stone struck out 
on five pitched balls, with Sewell 
calling every pitch in advance. 
Trouble was, Stone thought Luke 
was trying to trick him. Stene’s 


manager asked him, “Did he tell 
you what was coming?” “Sure,” 
said Stone, “but you don’t think I 
believed the guy, do you?” 

When Al Lopez was catching 
for Cleveland one time, the Indian 
pitcher threw a duster at Ted 
Williams. When Williams picked 
himself out of the dust, he hollered 
at the hurler: “If I thought you 
meant that, I’d come out and get 
you.” 

Lopez smiled behind his mask. 
“That pitch wasn’t anywhere near 
you, Ted,” he said softly. “You 
must have a blind spot. You must 
have lost it.” 

Williams turned on the catcher: 
“You're kidding, Al. I thought it 
was coming straight for my head. 
Are you sure?” 

“I wouldn’t kid you, Ted,” Lo- 
pez went on softly. “You just didn’t 
see the ball.” 

The seeds of doubt had been 
sowed. “Well, anyway,” 


raved, “I don’t like this gu ss 
Williams didn’t get a cel foul all 
day. 


Another time Catcher Aaron 
Robinson of the Detroit Tigers 
kept up a rapid-fire conversation 
with Ted Williams. Dizzy Trout 
was on the mound for Detroit, and 
Robinson was hoping to talk Ted 
out of a hit. “I’ve given Diz every 
sign I know,” he whispered sadly. 
“I don’t know what he’s going to 
throw.” Williams struck out look- 
ing for a mystery pitch. 

Of course, it doesn’t always 
work that way. One time a catch- 
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er tried to distract the big slugger 
with a traveling salesman’s story. 
The count reached three and two 
while Williams appeared to be 
listening eagerly to the longwind- 
ed story. Just as the punch line was 
nearing, the pitcher threw, and 
Williams connected for a homer 
over the fence. As he crossed the 
plate, he paused to ask, “And what 
happened?” 

Catchers in old days used to use 
more psychology, says Ty Cobb. 
“In those days, when a pitcher 
had men on base, he might say to 
his catcher, and say it loud enough 
for the batter to hear, that he’s go- 
ing to get this guy with a curve. 
Maybe the batter would not espe- 
cially look for a curve, deliberately 
that is. But the subconscious sug- 
gestion was already planted, and 
he wouldn’t be able to concentrate 
as freely and instinctively as he 
otherwise would have done.” 

Chicago White Sox Catcher 
Billy Sullivan was one catcher 
Cobb seldom stole on. Sullivan’s 
perfect throws to second base al- 
most got Cobb. One day, when 
Cobb went to bat, he said to Sulli- 
van: “If I get on base, I’m going 
to run on the second pitch.” He 
disturbed the catcher’s mind. He 
did run on the second pitch and 
was safe due to a poor throw. The 
next time at bat Cobb told Sullivan 
that he'd run on the second pitch 
again. “But this time I lied to 
him,” said Cobb. “I ran on the 
first pitch — and made it.” 

More conversational tricks were 
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used in the old days. The late 
Spencer Abbot, one of baseball’s 
immortal strategists, concocted a 
dilly. One time his team was lead- 
ing in the last inning and the 
home team, with two out, loaded 
the bases. Then the club’s best 
hitter came to bat. As he did, 
Abbot walked to the pitcher and 
shouted — so that all could hear 
him — that he wanted the batter 
passed. 

The pitcher stood dumbfound- 
ed. “Why walk him and force in 
a run?” he asked. 

“Because if you don’t walk him, 
he will drive one of your pitches 
right out of the park,” Abbot 
shouted. “You just do as I say 
and walk him.” 

The pitcher began his windup, 
the batter stood motionless at the 
plate, and the pitch cut the plate 
in half for a called strike. Again 
Abbot charged the pitcher and 
shouted that if the pitcher did 
not walk him, he would fine him. 
Then in a whisper he said to get 
the ball over the plate. 

By this time they really had 
the batter confused. After pitch- 
ing two more called balls to make 
the count three and two, the 
pitcher came in with a third 
strike. The batter took it, and the 
game was over. 

Being close to the umpire, a 
catcher is the chief baiter of His 
Majesty’s decisions. Yogi Berra 
one time didn’t like several of the 
umpire’s calls and kept reminding 
him of it. 
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“Listen, Buster,” growled the 
umpire, “don’t you know I'm en- 
titled to miss 10 a game?” 

“Sure, sure,” retorted Yogi, “but 
would you mind missing the 
other five on the other team?” 

Sometimes the catcher has to 
stir up a lazy pitcher. Rube Mar- 
quard was a tremendous pitcher 
when he wanted to be, but on 
one particular afternoon he was 
coasting along. Paddy Livingstone 
was catching Rube and _ finally 
got mad and fired the ball back 
at him so hard that the ball bounc- 
ed off his glove, hit him on the 
head, and knocked him uncon- 
scious. “You know,” recalls Paddy, 
“as soon as Rube was revived, he 
started pitching the way he could 
and they didn’t get a hit off him 
all afternoon.” 

Many of baseball’s rules were 
changed or inaugurated to curtail 
the devious strategy emanating 
from behind the plate. Football’s 
benchwarmer-tackler incident was 
preceded in baseball by more than 
half a century. It happened in 
1891. The player was the famous 
Mike King Kelly, then captain and 
catcher for the Boston Nationals. 
Boston was playing the Giants, and 
Kelly was on the bench. Charles 
Bennett was catching for Boston. 

A Giant batter slammed a high 
foul over beyond the Boston 
bench. Bennett started after it, saw 
he couldn’t make it, and then 
gave up. 

Kelly quickly jumped off the 
bench, cried, “Kelly now catch- 


ing for Boston,” and caught the 
ball. 


The batter was declared out by 
the umpire. In those days it was 
the captain’s privilege to substi- 
tute at will. The rule was changed 
soon after. 

Not all catchers are cerebral 
giants. Umpire Larry Goetz says 
his funniest experience was a 
game in which one of the teams 
changed catchers between pitches 
to the opponents’ heavy slugger. 
The new catcher put on his equip- 
ment and turned to Goetz. “What’s 
the count?” he asked. 

“Three and two,” replied Goetz. 

“Three what?” asked the catch- 


Then there was the chowder- 
head whom the manager question- 
ed concerning the abilities of the 
batsmen who would be encounter- 
ed that afternoon. He replied: 
“Wilson lead off. He likes to bunt, 
and he hits good when you throw 
low; so keep the pitch high. Then 
comes Deberry. He can’t hit a low 
curve, but he murders fast-ball 
pitching. Keep it in tight across 
his hands, and he strikes out. Then 
you got Kelly in cleanup; use 
change-up on him, and keep the 
ball outside.” And so on for 10 
minutes of accurate analysis. 
“That is one of the finest ana- 
lyses of a batting order I have ever 
heard,” said the manager. “But 
there is one shortcoming. You have 
just described the batters of the 
Philadelphia team, and we play 
Chicago today!” 7 T 
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WHY WIVES LOVE THEIR HUSBANDS 
(Continued from page 12) 


cheek and went to his duty as he 
saw it. 

“Now he’s 72—and tall, dark and 
handsome if he wants to be yet!” 
(Love, you see, grows blind—but it 
never grows old). And she? Well 
—‘he had three operations and on 
one occasion almost died. So I 
promised God then that if He 
would spare him, I'd never again 
be upset about his spitting.” 

That being the sort of love 
story to beat anything Hollywood 
ever thought up, I’m extra happy 
to add the real-life ending. She 
knew, the day he asked her to 
smuggle a chew of black twist into 
the hospital, that God had heard 
her prayer. A week later, he was 
home! 

It appears that even in the sun- 
set years a woman looks at the 
man she loves, measuring him—in 
a way that might terrify a youn 
bachelor — by the sympathy an 
sacrifices he’s capable of showing 
for their children—or the children 
they might have had. Woman is a 
co-worker with God in continuing 
the human race; and perhaps un- 
consciously, even more than consci- 
ously, she measures her love for a 
man against his role as parent and 
provider. In fact, with insight a 
philosopher might envy, one of 
them wrote simply: 

“Married four years and already 


we have four children, which I 
think appals the girls who knew 
me. I was one of ‘the bright lights’ 
at college, you see, simply because 
I gave myself completely to the 
work I loved. It is natural then 
that a woman in love should give 
herself as completely . . .” 

I draw your attention to the 
phrase “woman in love.” 

Except in cases where the 
couple weren’t blessed with chil- 
dren, certainly all of my 250 wives 
—without being aware of it—com- 
pletely endorsed the college girl’s 
theory. It became commonplace 
to find correspondents mentioning 
“five children in seven years,” 
“married 25 years and have 13 
children”—and, occasionally, out 
would fall a snapshot showing hus- 
band, wife and a dining-room full 
of children! One ex-athlete ex- 
plained it thus: “Marriage is some- 
thing like a long-distance swim. 
Until you have your first child, 
you haven’t got your feet wet.” As 
naturally as this, sex was relegated 
to its proper position: there were 
no neurotic wives among those 
who wrote to me. 

This doesn’t imply that children 
automatically ensure happiness in 
marriage. The point — made by 
these women, not by me—is that 
every woman in love wants chil- 
dren. Those without them echo 
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the longing nega- 
tively: “Never once 
has he reproached 
me because we 
can’t have babies of 
our own. ‘It’s not 
your fault, hon,’ he 
sayS 

They want more, 
of course — more as 
women (instead of 
merely as mothers), 
more as wives, and 
more as individuals. 
Common to all was 
an expressed desire 
to be compliment- 
ed, if only now and 
again. Even the fellow who chew- 

tobacco could turn his wife’s 
head by telling her she was still 
the prettiest girl he knew. “Of 
course, I know I’m not,” she sa 
“but it’s nice someone thinks so. 
And I had one extreme case of in- 
dividualism that should stir the 
nation’s capital. One woman in- 
sisted, as a pre-requisite to even 
the thought of marriage, that her 
husband would have to be an 
American citizen—“I just can’t un- 
derstand foreigners!” 

By and large, however, the qual- 
ities Catholic women look for in 
a husband fall into definite cate- 
gories. 

Topping the list, as I have tried 
to, make clear, is the deep desire 
for spiritual union. Women have 
much of the spiritual in _ their 
make-up—so much so that after a 
lifetime of gathering a share of the 


world’s goods, they will weep with 
joy if the loss: of these goods 
means a loved one joins them in a 
union of souls as well as of bodies. 

Hand in hand with this longing 
for “spiritual togetherness” is the 
very natural desire to have a hus- 
band assume his proper role as fa- 
ther. Most of them expressed grat- 
itude about having husbands who 
were head of the homes — not in 
picking the menu for dinner, but 
in deciding issues that males are 
usually adept at deciding. Nega- 
tively expressed again, some would 
complain that they wished their 
husbands understood that, wives 
don’t know the difference between 
a monkey wrench and a Stilson, 
or what “riding the clutch” means. 

Then, though it is difficult to 
align some of these in order of 
womanly importance, they look 
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1, Simple fidelity to the marri- 
age vows. This, to them, is “the 
pearl without price.” It is the 
treasure guarded by a plain gold 
ring and sacred vows, and to ev- 

woman it is very dear. 

2. Faith in marriage itself! This 
was typified by statements such as: 
“One reason I love him so much 
is because of his faith—in God, in 
mankind, in me.” Also: “He never 
promised me the moon and _ the 
stars, but he never complained 
when times were very hard — not 
like some men who feel sorry for 


themselves when things go wrong . 


or they can’t make ends meet. My 
husband believes a marriage yields 
you exactly what you put into it. 
Sometimes you sow tears of heart- 

ache and you get back tears, too. 

But they are glorified — they are 

tears of joy!” (Wouldn’t that one 

confound the skeptics!) “When 

you and your husband have faith 

in marriage itself, you don’t have 

to learn—as we did, after 22 years 

—that marriage is as much a sacra- 

ment as Holy Eucharist, that it 

provides a tremendous and con- 

stant flow of graces if regarded as 

a sacrament. Somehow both my 

husband and I felt that all along, 

and it is nice to have your husband 

feel, too, that no matter what prob- 

lems arise, you, together, are equal 

to them.” 

3. A willingness to “talk out” 
problems and quarrels! “Then lit- 
tle things never grow into hideous 
monsters.” (Worse — “Where one 
grows ill-tempered, yet maintains 
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all the time that nothing’s wrong!”) 

4. Understanding—of themselves 
as women. “Sometimes my hus- 
band tells me that without me, 
he’d be nothing.” 

5. Comfort and companionship 
when needed. “I get endless 
pleasure talking with my husband 


‘—not just to him!” (Her husband’s 


name is MacNamarra; maybe the 
gab of the Irish is irresistible!) “He 
knows a woman needs a word of 
appreciation for a good meal, 
more so than a man needs to be 
praised for a job well done.” 

6. Compassion—mercy for those 
who need it. “I have seen my 
husband weep because an em- 
ployee went to jail for stealing. 
Then he helped out the man’s fam- 
ily.” 

"7. Tolerance. “He puts up pa- 
tiently with all my faults, and oh! 
I have so many.” Or: “Never once 
has he criticized my relatives, even 
when I do!” 

8. Dependability (never to be 
confused with a sense of superior- 
ity). You don’t have to give your 
wife the world—not even a holiday 
in 15 years—just as long as you 
give her what security you can— 
and with love. (More on that 
later). 

9. A sense of humor. It seems 
to be particularly appreciated by 
wives who have tempers. 

10. A sense of justice. A surpris- 
ing number of times this popped 
forth, as with a girl who tried out 
her vocation in a strictly cloistered 
order, left after six years when her 


he 
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superiors decided the religious life 
was not for her, prayed to Mary 
for a husband, “a just man, like 
oseph”—-and found one ing at 
Ire little shrine for 
who would bring to his home the 
peace and happiness Mary brought 
to the Holy Family at Nazareth.” 
(You never cease to be astonished 
at the deep faith of women—and 
the amazing answers). 

These qualities, somewhat like 
the Ten Commandments, can be 
reduced to two great laws on the 

of the husband who will know 
to the full the love a wife is ca- 
pable of. They are, in order: 
1. Love 
2. Security 

But because of the confusion re- 
garding the terms today, they 
might need interpreting to men. 
Who better to interpret them than 
these women who regard their 
marriages—literally, in seven cases 
out of 10—as “made in heaven”? 


Nothing quite illustrates what a 
woman means by “love” than a let- 
ter from M M., who lives in 
Ohio. “How,” she asks, “do you 
put 27 years of conjugal love on 
paper?” 

Marty was a child of divorce, 
“not once but several times.” She 
was a cynic where love was con- 
cerned, determined the “trap that 
is marriage would never happen to 

Then she met Mel, “on a blind 
date, at that” — which is worth 
mentioning in case the impression 
creeps in that all these women 
were born with halos. It was Mel’s 
ideals that drew Marty up short. 
Was this “a new line”? Or did the 
fellow believe it? Marty concluded 
that on her first date, Mel had 
seen through her shallowness and 
cynicism, her “pagan attitude to 
love and marriage.” “When he 
walked me to my front door, I 
thought, with a strange little pang 
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1959 
of sadness, “That’s one guy I'll nev- 


er see again.’ ” 

But Mel came back. She met his 
family and wondered, if he asked 
her to marry him, “Could I ever 
duplicate in our home, the happi- 
ness and love I saw in his?” Six 
months later, in the rectory office, 
she was promising to try. 

A miracle had happened in Mar- 
ty’s life—the ever-old, ever-new mi- 
racle of love. As she puts it, “A 
woman in love lives up as natural- 
ly to her husband’s expectations of 
her as a sunflower turns to the 
sun.” Ahead lay “good times and 
bad, sickness and health, working 
and not working—we had our share 
of all. And nothing mattered, at 
least not for long, as long as we 
had each other.” 

The cynical girl, the child of di- 
vorce, ends her letter: “Twenty- 
seven years of begging God’s grace 
to ‘middle aisle’ it to the Commun- 
ion rail before we leave this world 
—and the prayer, to be one in eter- 
nity, too . . . that will be the ful- 
fillment.” 

Does this sound like a wife kid- 
ding herself she’s happy? 

Quite obviously, the man who 
scoffs at a woman’s spiritual nature 
is very unlikely to find happiness 
in marriage. Not for nothing have 


cartoonists depicted the foibles of 


women being forever late. Men 
may be slaves of time. Not so 
women. They are quite aware that 
time is an entrance to eternity— 
and they expect love to go on in 
eternity. In the letters of younger 
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wives, betraying phrases drop at 


random. Herewith samples: 

“That night I knew I loved him, 
even as I realized it was nothing 
to the way our love would grow 
till eternity . . .” 

“On our honeymoon, both of us 
knew, without saying, that the rest 
of our lives would be devoted to 
getting ourselves and the fruit of 
our love, our children, to heaven.” 

(There is maturity and dignity to 
women in love). 

From an older woman, whose 
husband is dead, came this incred- 
ible testimony: “He was my friend, 
sweetheart and pal for 32 years, 
till God called him home. We had 
one vacation, for three weeks, in 
all that time, and each year we 
loved each other more. When I 
tell people we never had a quarrel 
all our married life, they just don’t 
believe me. But for us, life was 
just a long honeymoon, and God 
only knows how I miss him now. 
Don’t theologians say that, as we 
end this life, so shall we begin 
eternity? Then for me, and I hope 
this is not irreverent, it will be 
meeting my Maker, then looking 
to see my husband’s dear face 
again.” 

Reading such letters, you begin 
to sense fully what an abnormal 
strain it must be to a woman if she 
begins married love under the fear 
—however slight! — that something, 
or someone, might one day cause 
her husband to divorce her. Which 
is as good a way as any of com- 
menting on the second quality a 
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Catholic wife—perhaps any wife— 
holds dear in a husband. 

That quality is security—a word 
with many meanings today. For 
women it has a meaning all its 
own. 

It takes a certain security to 
raise children properly—even to es- 
tablish a “nest” for them — and 
since every woman is a potential 
mother, there is a craving for se- 
curity within her breast that no 
man can ever know. But let's 
make it clear at the outset that the 
security she craves is not material 
collateral—but the security, first, of 
the soul and, then, of the human 
heart. To a woman in love, secur- 
ity is summed up by one word: 
husband. 

Such a woman craves, first of 
all, the security of her ——- 
vow—“till death do us part.” 
wife of a bartender put that frank- 
ly when she said: “In his work, he 
naturally comes in contact with all 
kinds of women, some of them 
more than willing to ignore his 
wedding ring; but as soon as they 
start in, he takes out a picture of 
his family and talks to them about 
his home. I know it will always 
be so, he made that clear when we 
were first married. ‘I have never 
broken even simple promises,’ he 
said, ‘and I will never break my 
wedding vows to you.’” 

She wants, secondly, the secur- 
ity of his love. How many times 
these women would write: “What 
do I love most of all? Perhaps to 
begin with, just the realization that 


he loves me—in spite of all my 
faults, and they are many.” 

And finally, she wants the secur- 
ity that can only come from his 
role as a man, as the head of cre- 
ation in the natural order. Usually 
that is expressed in strength— 
but women abhor physical strength 
unaccompanied by gentleness of 
spirit and bigness of heart. 

Said one: “I love him for his 
strength, not the physical strength, 
that he seems to give to me—the 
almost intangible something that 
makes me feel complete when he 
is near.” 

And another: “A woman does 
want her husband to be strong— 
not in the sense of a fighter or 
weight-lifter, but able to make: de- 
cisions that a man should make, 
able to do such simple things as a 
man should do—parking the car 
properly, for instance! Unfortunate 
is the women who has a husband 
who is strong but ‘tough as nails.’ 
My husband is a terribly strong 
man, able to life 200 Ibs. But I 
can think of nothing, excluding the 
children, which has made us feel 
closer than times we have cried to- 
ed in each other’s arms.” She 

id not say why they cried—per- 
haps over the loss of a friend or 
loved one, perhaps over a deep 
disappointment or a great happi- 
ness. She didn’t have to. Some- 
one once said that a strong man 
who has not cried is a savage. 

Giving a woman this sense of 
security—these letters made clear— 
is the most: priceless gift any hus- 
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band can give. Cadillacs and mink 
coats are paltry substitutes: the 
real thing must come from the man 
himself. In so many ways — the 
ways that humorists often find fun- 
ny, but in which women are un- 
consciously wise—they would make 
the point clear. 

“My Johnnie happens to be a 
very intelligent man. He says his 
prayers every night and _ smiles 
when I am worrying.” 

“My husband is blessed with ap- 
titude and imagination. So far, 
none of his inventions have work- 
ed too well, but—” To her, though 
she didn’t say so, it will never real- 
ly matter if they never do! He has 
given her the security of himself. 
She knows her husband is a genius, 
even though they live in “a big 
garage, where he has room to work 
at ideas.” And it might be added 
that many a man became a genius 
because his wife believed in him. 

If anything was needed to dis- 
pel the awful American illusion 
that wives identify happiness and 


security with material: wealth, 
these letters dispel it. | 
There was the couple married 


when the girl was 17, the boy not 
quite 20, “he a Catholic, myself 
not. Everyone predicted doom, as 
we didn’t have $100 financially, 
either. We have had the happiest 
marriage of all our friends. I join- 
ed the Church the first year of our 
marriage. We scrimped and saved 
and worked together for every- 
thing. We even built our first 
home together. I would hold the 
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light at nights and lift up shingles 
to the roof. Not much of a place, 
I guess, but no one was ever hap- 
pier in it, because we built it our- 
selves. After 20 years, I think it 
pays to start with only each other. 
Then everything you have has to 
be precious to you, because you 
had to sacrifice yourself for the 
other one. We ask ourselves what's 
the matter with these others, al- 
ways quarrelling and complaining, 
and my husband says it’s because 
they never had to shingle their 
own roof together.” 

Perhaps that letter should be 
compulsory reading for today’s 
new veces It crept up in about 
15% of the letters, one wife saying 
it used to make her mad because 
her parents felt sorry for her living 
on an acreage where there was no 


indoor plumbing and _ having to 
ride a bicycle half-a-mile to the 
busline. “Now, thanks to subur- 


ban expansion, our acreage is 
worth more money than either of 
us ever expected to receive in our 
lifetime. But many times we re- 
mind each other that we can never 
be happier than we were on our 
acreage, riding the bicycle to the 
busline!” 

A wife who still has not an au- 
tomatic washing machine made 
this wise observation: “Women 
will sacrifice for those they love. 
But no one should mock such a 
sacrifice, given in love. 

Winding up my survey, I was 
interested in getting a sort of nega- 
tive picture, as it ‘were, of the men 
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who merited such wives! I wasn’t 
too successful — portraits of cute 
new brides shingling roofs and of 
sweet-faced older wives strategic- 
ally placing cuspidors, invariably 
came forth! But I did obtain 
some common facts on these much- 
loved husbands. 

Often, if not invariably, they for- 
got birthdays—but remembered to 
tell their wife she was the pret- 
tiest woman they knew, and re- 
membered—at least once in a while 
—to compliment her on a favorite 

ie. 

: In most instances, they never 
made “the million” they were so 
sure they once would acquire—but 
they never failed to welcome the 
latest baby, or to tell their wife 
that whatever they had, they 
owed to her. 

They weren't the handsomest 
men in the world to start with— 
but, mystery of mysteries, they’ve 
years go by! 

And maybe you're skeptical 
enough to doubt that romance 
such as this really lasts very long. 
Well, let this lady married 47 years 
ago in a little church in Michigan, 
set you straight. I chose this letter 
not just because she’s married for 
almost half-a-century, not just be- 
cause she still attends the same 
church she was married in—but be- 
cause, as I told you at the begin- 
ning, all these letters had a cer- 
tain “sameness.” This one pretty 
well speaks for all. 

“First, I want to thank God for 


iving me such a wonderful hus- 

nd and father of our children. I 
believe the reason I love him so 
deeply is, he is so dependable, al- 
ways there when I need him. He 
is kind and gentle, especially in 
sickness. He will say, that was a 
good supper, or the pie is delicious 
—and little words like that, make 
doing things worthwhile. 

“When I am washing the sup- 
per dishes, I can look in the livin 
room and watch him reading an 
smoking his pipe. He gives me a 
taken-care-of feeling. I think every 
woman likes to feel taken-care-of. 

“He is the kind of a man people 
like as a friend and loves dogs. 

“We have been through lean 

ears and suffered many hardships, 
ut we saved énough to buy a lit. 
tle home and it is comfortable. 

“I feel a thrill when he drives 
in after the day’s work. His eyes 
sort of light up. When he comes 
in the house, I still get sort of ex- 
cited inside, but of course he 
doesn’t know this. 

“I love him deeply, and I am 
aware of it most when I sit beside 
him in church — perhaps because 
this is the church we were married 
in, on April 15th, 1912. Many 
things have come and gone since 
then, but not our love. 

“Often when we say the rosary 
together, I reach out na touch his 
hand. His face sort of softens a 
little, and we feel that peace that 
the world cannot give. 

“Only God gives that, in His: 
sacrament of love.” 
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COUNTDOWN, Rev. Kurt Beck- 
er, S.J. Benziger Brothers, Chi- 
eago, Ill. $2.95. 

Boys will thrill through this 
tale of a spaceship destined for 
Mars and of the teenager who 
manages to ride in it despite the 
opposition of his insane enemies. 
The ship takes off and _ space 
travel has become a reality. 


SAINT LOUIS AND THE LAST 
CRUSADE, Margaret Ann Hub- 
bard. Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 
101 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 
$1.95. 

“For God and France” was the 
motto of Louis, boy-king at 11. 
This fascinating tale set against 
all the chivalry, romance and 
color of the Middle Ages des- 
cribes the boy, the youth and the 
man who became a saint on the 
French throne. 


FRONTIER PRIEST AND CON- 
GRESSMAN, Rev. Gabriel Rich- 
ard, S.S. Benziger Brothers, Inc., 
6-8 Barclay St., New York 8, N.Y. 

An American priest who was 
also a Congressman devotes his 
life to missionary work around 
Detroit and in the Michigan area. 
Actually, he left France to teach 
in the Sulpician Seminary to be 
started in America, but his hard 
life of toil was lived against an 
entirely different background. 
Father Richard did everything — 


even spending some months in 
jail — and died a victim of the 
plague. 


ST. HELENA AND THE TRUE 
CROSS, Louis de Wohl. Farrar, 
Straus and Cudahy, Inc., 101 
Fifth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 
$1.95. 

This tremendous biography of 
Empress Helena is written with 
all the color, skill and challenge 
of which only Louis de Wohl 
could have been capable. Every 
page is packed with the interest- 
ing movements of a vibrant life. 
Helena was divorced by her hus- 
band, but she raised Constantine 
who became Rome’s greatest em- 
peror and who legalized Christi- 
anity. Then, at the age of 76, she 
discovered the Cross of Christ 
and died transfigured with joy. 


THE CURE OF ARS, Milton 
Lomask, Farrar, Straus and Cud- 
ahy, Inc., 101 Fifth Ave., New 
York 3, N.Y. $1.95. 

The boy who could not learn 
Latin managed to become a 
priest, and then he struggled 
through to sanctity. But he re- 
mained a simple farm boy, ordi- 
nary and plain, unpolished and 
unassuming. He worked miracles, 
he outtalked the devil, he spoke 
with Our Lady, he practically 
lived in the confessional — yet 
he never lost his “ordinariness.” 
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Today we venerate that “hard-to- 
learn” boy as a saint. 


THE YOUNG ONES, Bishop 
James Edward Walsh. Farrar, 
Straus and Cudahy, Inc., New 
York, N.Y. $3.50. 

Around 1950, shortly after the 
Communists took over China, 
Bishop Walsh began writing this 
book. Bit by bit he smuggled 
it out of the country. It con- 


sists of a_ series of charming 
sketches of Chinese children: 
the pre-Red, pre-barracks, pre- 


communes youngsters of happi- 
ness, light and joy. By now, no 
doubt, children like these are as 
extinct as the dinosaur in China. 
And by now the writer himself 
is held in Communist imprison- 
ment, probably being “condition- 
ed” for a public trial. As a relic 
and a memory, as a testament of 
a great man’s belief in the land 
of his adoption, this book is valu- 
able. 


CRISTY AT SKIPPINGHILLS, 
Mabel Leigh Hunt. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., New York, N.Y. $3.00. 

This attractive story of a girl 
constitutes a real adventure for 
all of Cristy’s readers. It re- 
creates everyday life in a big 
family just moved to a_ small 
town ...and it makes the or- 
dinary things of life just as won- 
derful as they really are. 


CRUSADERS OF THE GREAT 
RIVER, Rev. William L. Doty. 
Benziger Brothers, New York, 
N.Y. $2.00. 

“I believe that tomorrow Our 
Lord will take me to Himself. 
Yes, I feel sure that tomorrow 


will be the day. You must listen 
carefully while I explain what 
you are to do.” Thus spoke the 
kindly, saintly Jesuit missionary 
and explorer, Father Marquette. 
Three hundred miles from his 
destination, alone without a 
priest or any member of his Or- 
der, this great man prepared for 
his death as simply as he had 
lived his life. He was buried 
simply in the wilds, but he was 
not forgotten. Today his name is 
known and loved all over the 
United States. Reading this tale 
of his life and that of his fellow- 
explorer, Joliet, one knows why 
a grateful people intend to re- 
member him forever. 


NONNI AND MANNI, Jon 
Svensson. P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 
New York, N.Y. $2.50. 

Jon Svensson became a Jesuit 
priest, through the series of ad- 
ventures so charmingly described 
in this book. An Icelander and a 
Protestant, he got lost at sea as 
a child. In his fright, he vowed 
to follow St. Francis Xavier if he 
were saved. And, eventually, that 
is exactly what he did. He lived 
in many countries and, when he 
was 80 years old, undertook a 
journey around the world. His 
books have been translated into 
18 languages. 


CATHOLIC CAMPUSES, Rose- 
marian Staudacher. Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy, New York, N. Y. 
$1.95. 

These exciting stories of college 
life in 10 different Catholic col- 
leges are calculated to arouse the 
teenager’s interest in college life 
and college education. 
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